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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACH- | 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION CONTINUED. 


s£COND DAY—MORNING SESSION CONTINUED, 
The following is the full report reed by 
Professor O. A. Newpher at the Conven- 
tion, which gave rise to the discussion of 
which in our report of last weck we gave a 
sybopsis : , 
Board of Examiners.—Professor O. A. 
Newpher submitted the following report 
relative to the appointment of a State 
Board of Examiners : : 
“A State Board of Examimers and State 
Aid to Permanent Teachers. 
“First. There shall be a State Board of 
Examiners, consisting of three persons, to 
be appointed or elected as. follows, viz. : 
One shall be appointed by the State Su- 
rintendent of Common Schools, on 
shall be elected by the principals of the 


State Normal Schools ; and one shall be | 


elected by the State Teachers’ Association. 
The persons so elected shall be duly com- 
missioned by the State Superintencent of 
Common Schools; they shall hold office 
three years, and shall receive a salary of 
—— dellars for each day actually em- 
ployed, including the requisite time and 
expense of traveling. : 

“Second. It shall be the duty of the said 
State Board of Ex ‘miners, or a majority of 
them, to mect in each Normal School dis- 
trict once in each year, at some place and 
time to be designated hy the said Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, and there 
and then, in connection with and by the 
assistance of such borough, city or county 
superintenden!s as the State Superintend- 
ent shall designate, to constitute a com- 
mittee to examine all persons applying to 
them for examination. The standard of 
qualification and proficiency required of 
all persons examined shall be the same as 
that adopted by the State Nermal Schools 
for graduation therein. 

“Third. It shall be the duty of said com- 
mittee to give each person applying to 
them a fair and impartial examination, and 
thereafter to submit the character, merits, 
qualifications and proficiency of each per- 
son so examined to a vote of the commit- 
tee, who shall, by a vote of the majority, 
elect or reject each person so examined. 

‘Four h. It shall be the duty of said 
State Board of Examiners to grant to ai) 
persons who shall have been duly elected 
by the said committee, and who shall pro- 
duce satisfactory evidence from the 
borough, city or county superintendent, 
or from the board or boards of directors, 
comptrollers, trustees or other authorities 
of schools under whose jurisdiction they 
may bave taught, certifying that the said 
applicant is of good moral character, and 
bas within the next preceding two years 
efficient!y and satisfactorily in-some school 
or nen J under their supervision or con- 
trol, a diploma setting forth all the 
branches of study in which the person 
therein named has Leen examined, and 
which diploma shall be denominated the 
‘State diploma,’ and its possession shall 
exempt the holder thereof from all future 
examination for any position of teacher or 
superintendent of any of the schools of 
the State. 

“Fifth. It shall also be the duty of said 
State Board of Examiners to grant to al) 
persons who shail have been duly elected 
by said committee, and who shall produce 
like evidence of moral character, but who 
have not taught within the next preceding 
two years, a certificate setting forth in like 
manner all the brancLes of study in which 
the person therein namd has been exum- 
ined, which certificate shall be denomi- 
nated the ‘State certificate,’ and the pos- 
session of which shall exempt the holder 
thereof from examination for the next suc- 
ceeding two years for any position as 
teacher or superintendent of any of the 
schools of the State. After the said two 
years shall have elapzed, or the greater 
part thereof, if the said holder of said 
‘State certificate’ shall give like sutisfac- 
tory evidence before mentioned required 
for the ‘ State diploma,’ he or she shall, in 
lieu of said ‘State certificate,’ receive the 
‘State diploma,’ and thereafier enjoy all 
the immunities it gives. 

“Sixth. Every person now holding a 
valid certificate or diploma from a State 
normal school, or certificate or diploma of 
equal import, shall, upon application to 
said State Board of Examiners, receive in 
lieu therc of a ‘ State diploma.’ 

** Seventh. All boards of directors, con- 
trollers, trustees or authorities of any school 
or schools, who shall employ any person 
or persons holding such ‘ St.te certificate’ 





or‘ State diploma’ to teach, supervise or 
superin‘end any school or schouls, or in 


any institution of learning, in any district, 
borough or city, shall make known the 
same, together with the number of months 
and years each such person has been em- 
ployed in sxid school or schovuls, to the 


best known of the Psalms and other por- | 

tions of the Bible, as regular lessons, 
Superintendent Luckev, of Pittsburgh, 

offered the following resvlution ; 

“ Resolved, That acommittee of five be ap- 


State Superintencent-‘of Common Schools. | pointed to draft a bill, to be presented to 
‘*Eighth. The State Superintendent of | the Legislature at iis next session, requir- 
Common Schools shull set apart irom the | ing a census of all the children ia the State, | 


gross amount of money annually appropri- | so that it might be ascertained how many 
ated to school purposes, before any part | children there are in the S.ate who are not 


thereof is otherwise assigned or distributed, 
a separate purt thereof sufficiently large to 
pay to each district, borough or cily, or to 
any institution of learning that employs 
without examina ion any person holding 
such ‘ State certificate’ or ‘State diploma, 
to teach, supervise or superintend any 
school or schools, the sum of —— dollars 
per month for the first year, and the sum 
of —— dollars per month for each succeed- 
ing year for every person so employed in 
the schools thereof, provided that the num- 
ber of months allowed for each such teacher 
be not more than ten in each year.” 

Mr. Shippen moved that a committce of 
five be appvinted to report as to the need 
of a superintendent of schools. Adopted. 

Professor Park: r, of Philadelphia, moved 
the appointment of a committee of five to 
report to the next Convention on the sub- 
ject of compulsory education. Adopted. 

The following nominations were then 
made for officers : 

br President—W. W. Woodward, of 
Bucks Co. ; A. T. Douthett, Alleghany ; 
Geo. J. Luckey, Pittsburgh; Edward Gid- 
eon, Philadelphia. 

Vice-Presidents—(One mule and one fe 
mule to be elected) Mary Dunn, Philadel 
phia; May Johnson, Philadelphia; M. 
Ganz, Newcastle ; 8. B. Higes, York. 

Secretary—Prvfessor J. P. M. Caskey. 

Treasurer—Professor D. 8. Burns. 

Ticket Agent—J. F. Sickel. 

Exeentive~ Commitiee-(5 merabers) Geo. 
W. Shock, Philade!phia; H. 5S. Jones, 
Erie ; J. B. Johnson, Cameroa; R. D. Tay- 
lor, Beaver; B. ¥. Shaub, Lancaster ; Prof. 
8. 8. Horton, Williamsport; Jesse Newlin, 
Schuylkill ; Chas. H. Venill, Tioga ; H. B 
Whittington, Philadelphia; J. C. Graham, 
Crawford; Dr. Hayes, Washington and 
Jefferson College ; Wm. H. Shelly, York. 

Messrs. Jones, Taylor and Hayes with 
drew their names from the contest. 

Enrolling Committee (five members).— 
Isaac 8. Geist, Lancaster; George H. 
S'out, Philadelphia; E. J. Young, Lebigh; 
F. F. Chrisvine, Puiladelphia; J. F. Davis, 
Lycoming. 

The by-laws were read for the informa- 
tion of members, and the session closed 
With variations on the harp on the theme 
of *‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 


SECOND DAY—EVENING SESSION, 


After a song by the Mennerchor, 
elaborate paper was read by Rev. J. 
Loos, ex-Superintendent of Bethlehem, on 
“Religion in our Common Schools.” He 
claimed that all the best methods of educa- 
tion rested on a religious basis. In classic 
days the hymns to the gods were part of 
the main teaching, and in the middle ages 
the reiigious houses were the centres of 
instruction. 

He alluded to the active struggle now 
going on for the divorce of the school from 
the church. Modern infideiity, he suid, 
had invaded this country, and the only sal- 
vation was in the rejigious training of our 
school children. Many religious people 
opposed religion in the schools for various 
causes, among which were sectarian feel- 
ings and a fear that the child might be 
biased in favor of some one or other de- 
nomination. These were joined by the 
whole army of infidels and free-thinkers. 
He cited the instances in which the laws 
acknowledged the Christian religion, such 
as the appointment of Congressional, mili- 
tary and naval chaplains, the furnishing 
Bibles to prisoners in the jails and peni- 
tentiaries, the acknowledgment of God in 
the oaths taken in courts of justice. 

The speaker — the great importance 
of the sulject. He said they ought not to 
cease to teach religion because a few per- 
sons are opposed to it. ‘Shall the sun 
cease to shine because there are eyes too 
weak to look on it?’ They wouid have to 
be very careful lest in backing away from 
the Church they slipped into the gulf ot 
infidelity. If true learning is to be gotten, 
it must come with the blessing of God, and 
the religion of Jesus Christ is the religion 
for the school and college as well as the 
Church and the death-bed. He thought 
that it was not too much to ask the reading 
of the Bible, singing of hymns, and prayer, 
at the opening and closing of schovl. He 
also favored the teaching in the schools of 
the A les’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Ten Commandments, the Beatitudes, the 


an 
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attending school that are unemployed in 
some useful occupation.” 

“What hath the angels w itten ?” a 
poem composed and delivered by Mss F’S. | 
Nash, was next in order, and received a fair 
round of applause. 

The Young Mennerchor then ecang the | 
“Wanderer’s Night Song,” which was | 
finely rendered, and was enthusiastically | 
encored by the audience. 

On motion, it was resolved that distin- | 
guished friends of education from different 
Siates be invited to address the convention 
before it adjourned. 

The ‘ Beuefits of Superintenlency ’ 
being called up, in place of Prof. J 
L. Pickard, ex-Gov. Pollock was called | 
on to open the discussion. He had always | 
regarded this a feature of the utmost impor- | 
tance. In 1854 this object was first brough' 
forward in the Leyislature and brought | 
upon it, not only the natural hostility to | 
an untried system, but the lurking hostility 
to public education itself. He,as Govern 
or, had met, directly after the passage of | 
the act creating the system, the constan 
opposition of many leading men in 
the community, and had _perbaps 
gone a little beyond propriety in an- | 
nouncing to a convention like this that 
the Legislature could not repeal that law 
except by a two-thirds vote. He did not | 
regret to-day the stand he then took. Phil 
adelphia had a Board ot Control in place | 
of a superintendent. He confessed to a 
feeling that the schools should be direeted 
by a single mind rsponsible for their good 
conduct, He congratulated Philadelphia, | 





notwithstanding, on the success of its 
schools, He congratulated all on the suc- | 


cess of the normal schools, on the improve- 
ment of methods,on the substitution of love | 
and duty for the rod. 

They bad the normal schools; they had 
ladies capable of taking charge of any | 
school. The Superinien‘ent of Chester | 
County was a lady, receiving for the same 
services the same pay as her predecessor. | 

There never was a p.riod when the re- | 
sponsibilities were greaur. The age moved 
fast. Teachers had not time to grow old. | 
They must be with the age—more than that, 
ahead of it. The teacher's office was hon 
orable; its professors must be equal to it, | 
and forward and ahead of the rest of | 
the community, or fall hopelessly beuind | 
its respect. 

Mr. Wickersham was called on on the 
same subject, and stated that he was) 
among the first of the superintendents | 
elected, and the present superintendents | 
had little idea of their early struggles. The | 
very next Legislature had a majority ‘or | 
repeal of the law creating the system, and 
he remembered the convention of superin- 
tendeuts that first year, and how he had 
personally worked with the Legislature to | 
give the superintendents a fair trial for at | 
least one year,and how the last speaker had 
reassured them by his assurance that if he 
could secure it they should have such «| 
trial. But there was another one who was 
earnest and a leader at that time, for whom | 
he yielded, the first State Superintendent, | 
Henry C. Hickok. 

The chairman introduced as a break in | 
the discussion Miss Susan B, Buckley, who 
gave a most amusing recitation, inter- | 
spersed with some exiraordinary musical | 
parodies, touching pot only Grant and 
Grecley and every other man, but locai 
matters, children’s matters, street cries and 
every other conceivable matter. 

Mr. G. H. Davis, who had been threat- 
ened with being cut off for want of time, | 
was, by gunaral request, called on to deliv. | 
er a speech on his subject of Sunny Teach- | 
ing. He called attention to the many lov 
able, sunlit things of the world which he 
loved; he knew not why, nor why he loved 
children, and loved the mother who had 
left him, but still beckoned him to the land 
of eternal sunshine, So he loved children 
in their plays, their romps, their teasings, 
as he loved his mother. He would rather 
leave life with their sorrow for his depart- 
ure than amid the booming of canon. 
They, like flowers, wire purt of the sun- 
shine. He went on at some length to 
speak of the silent, energetic, cieative 
power of the sunshine. It was necessary 
to children. Those who lived on it in the 


| often be affected by a smile where 
| Was powerless. 
} own school days, how bitter the feelings, 


| net so much or rather so little work for so 


}surrounded with flowers 





grossness of the county or the dirt of the 
city gutter grew up srong and hearty 


> 


while the more-cared-for children of the 
nursery pined and grew weak, Like caged 
birds and hot-house flowers they were too | 
weak for the time of trial. He urged on 
every teacher to bring sunshine, brightness 
und cheeriness into the class-raom. They 
were more effective than ridicule or severi- 
ty. The dance, the dullard, the idler could 
he rod 
He still remembered his 


how dogged the cetermination toward some 
teachers and how different the feeling to 
others. The scholar was net an emmy 
the class-room not a batile-field, The 
scholar was an embryo man; his teacher 
should be his best friend. 

Not that the class-room was a p'ace for 
merrimint or jokes. He agreed that the 
class-room was for discipline, but he found 
the best discipline among his sunny friends 
and nut among the bears whose surliness 
was generall¥ useless for their own wishes, 
unless they wished unbappincss. 

bis world was not a waste wilderness 
but God's acre full of flowers; not a wast« 
ot tears except to those who wished it so, 
It was a brigit and beautiful world, full 
of good, of heroes, and sunny wiih God's 
tight. 

They could not always praise, but let | 
their praise be frequent, and even when 
blame was necessary let it be mixed with 
such praise as would not prevent the efh: ct 
of their medicine ; let these bitter pills 
reach the disease, but be sugar-couted. 

The teacher's work was not mercenary, 


much money; it was a higher, nobler work 


to form minds—almost to create men. And 
for this they should have bright faces, 
bright smiles and sunny hearts. He con 


trasted the bitterness of the elder systems 

of teaching, and their sternness, repression | 
and iron discipline, with the present sys 
tem which sill was but the-dawn of ihe 
future day. 

But to aid in this sunniness of school 
teaching he would have a sununiness of 
school buildings—a bright, pleasant house, 
and pleasan 
lawns, with bright colors inside, handsome | 
architectural exterior, gymnasiums and 
culisthenums, so that the house itself 
should be attractive. These ideas may b« 
utopian, but he belicved would be attuined 
in this century. 

At any rate he wished to fight for the 
happiness of the children. He did not be 
lieve the school days were the happiest 
Their troubles might be small, bt they ha 
but the tin sword of the toy-shops to fight | 
against them. Let their pleasure be an ob 
ject to the teacher. So would the teache: 
best reap that happiness which comes from | 
a life well spent. 


Mr. Davis, in an eloquent peroration 
appealed to the teachers to make this their | 
aim. 

The discussion was then resumed an 
Mr. Hickok spoke, expressing his regret | 
that the programme had not been carried 
out. He had not desired to speak himself, | 
but he thought this question was the ull- | 
important question here and that it should | 
have received full attention. On account | 
of the lateness of the hour he could not | 
speak fully on it now and satisfactorily. 

Mrs. Randal Duhl then gave a recitation 
and the session adjourned. 





THIRD AND LAST DAY—MORNING SESSION. | 
The morning session was called to order 
by President Houck and was cpened with | 
wrayer by Dr. Valentine, President of the 
Paseaytvenia College at Gettysburg. 
The report of the Special Committee on | 
the History of the Association was post. | 
poned owing to the illness of Prof. J. L 
Harrison, chairman of the committee, and 
the committee continued. 
Professor Luckey, of Pittsburgh, with- | 
drew his name from the contest for the | 
presidency, and was put in nomination for 
the executive commitice. | 
A verbal report was made by Professor | 
W.H. Parker, of Philadelphia, from the | 
Committee on Centennial Celebration, that 
owing to the failure of action by Congress 
on this matter, they had not ben able u 
form a definite plan. The action of Con 
gress would largely determine their course 
in regard to what they would recommend 
In this connection it was stated that 
they hoped to have a very large celebra 
tion, not only of teac’ ers, but of scholars, 
such a meeting as could not be accommo- 
dated in the Academy, holding though i) 
did three thousand persons, but in a build- 
ing which would probably be erected fo: 
the purposes of the centennial, and the use 
of which they hoped to procure, and tha 
at it they expected to show, not only by 
teachers, but by their living work, the 





| studics, 
| refuting the idea that women are not able 


a vance that had been made in education 


| in the century. 


Mr. Edward Shippen then presented the 
following: 

“Whereas, The various nations of the 
earth will be represe:.ted in this city on the 
4th of July, 1876, and «t the United States 
Exposition then and here to be held, it 
scems most fitting that the cecasion be 
utilized in the sirvice of education, not 
only for ourselves, but for those who seek 
the basis of our n: tional happiness, prog 
ress vnd we: lth ; therefore 

* Resolved, That a commi tee heretofore 
appointed shall confer with the commis- 
sioners appointed by the general govern- 
ment, to report atthe next convention how 
and in what manner the cause of public 
education may be best represented at the 
Centennial Celebration and Exposition, 
and how and in what mannr the progress, 
practical working and success of the cause 
shall be made manifest to those who shall 
be the nation’s guests uncer Pennsylvania 
and Philadelphia's immediate hospitalities 

“ Resolved, That said committee be re 
quested also to confer with the Board of 
Education of Philadelph‘a in respect to the 
best plan by which t!e visitors may have 
nm Opportunity of witnessing our educa 
tional system and progress, and that said 
board be reques'ed to appoint a committee 
to unite with a similar committee of this 
association, toaid in whatever action may 
hereafter be determined upon in relation 
to the subject-matter of these resolutions,”’ 

Agreed to 

Professor E. Vodges, of Philadelphia, 
oflered the following 

“ Jtesolved, 1 hat a commi'tee of three be 
appointed to inquire into the expendiency 
of obtaining State aid for the support of 
high schools, devise a plan for securing 
this object, and r port the same at the 
next meeting of this association.”’ 

Agreed to. 

A motion was made and carried that the 
matter of a board of examiners be reterred 
to a committce, with insiractions to report 


| to the next Legislature, but at the evening 


session U is was so amended as to require 
the committee to report on it to the next 
Convention. 

The following gentlemen were sppointd 
tellers to conduct the election of officers 
for the ensuing year: Messrs, Ingraham, 
Walker, Johnson, Horton and Hotlord. 

Superintendent Luckev, Pitisburg, 
offered the following resulu ior, which was 
on motion adopted 


ot 


* Re-olved, That the Legisla‘ure be peti 
tioned to have the election lows in the 
Mate so changed that the elkction for 


school directors shail take place in the 


month of May, and separate from any gen- 


j eral election 


Professor Allen, of Tioga, offered the fol- 
lowirg resolution, which was a lopted 
“ That in all future meetings of the associa, 
tion all papers be limited to fifteen min- 
utes, and all addresses to thirty minutes,” 
The Convention then proceeded to bal- 

for members. 

Mr. George P. Baird, of Missouri, and 
Miss Lucretia Mott were elected Lonorary 
members of the body 

Superintendent Luckey, of Pittsburgh, 
moved that when the Convention adjourn, 
it adjourn to meet in Erie at the call of the 
Executive Commiitee, 

A discussion on co-education of the sexes 
in the American colleges was then « pened 
by Professor E H. Magill, President of 
Strathmore College, where the experiment 
bas been tried, He urged Strongly the co- 
education of the sexes, that it was right 
and natural, and that the competition be- 


lot 


tween the sexes in the pursuit of know] 


edge had a beneficial eflect on borh in de- 
veloping the mind, and besides that many 
of the social delects of our young men and 
women can be traced directly to the s p- 
iration of the sexes while pursuing their 
and made an eluborate argument 


to grasp the sciences and the higher math- 
ematics, and stated that the reason we have 
not more learn d women was because they 
have been denied the oppurtunity. 

He cited in favor cf his views the presi- 
dents of Oberlin and Antioch colleges and 
many Other leading educators, and ap- 
pealed to his own experience, 

Mr. Genz, of Newcastle, with twenty 
years of experience in the co-education of 
the sexes, had known no evil to result, but 
had known of much good. 

Professor Parker, of Philadelphia, urged 
the reasonablencss of it, appealing to the 
family and to society, and was sure that 
with proper safeguards no harm could en- 
sue, but much , ood. 

Professor Brooks expressed his surprise 
at the general conversion, and that there 
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was no one to take the negative, and be-| Cambria—Geo. Marsden. as large as the k of that fresh water | of that other lofty term, sslary. All these | in the Commonwealth, and this is 
lieved that the doctrine = so far ad-| Cameron—J. B. Johnson. age, New Fork. They had ten/| you have, but having them, you have not | a daily average of fifty-nine cents ane 
vanced that soon the day was not far dis- Carbon—R. F. Hofford. thousand trees larger than any tree | necessarily compensation. In the use of |thirds of a cent nearly to each 
tant when Yale and Harvard would open| Chester—Dr. Taylor. in that oe Trees could not be made. | that wo: I mean it to embrace justice |teacher in the State, including this 
their doors to both sexes alike. Clearfield—Mrs. Hattie Sirun. When om one day was walking | and —— both uniting, as it were, in| city, in which the _ salaries Tange 
Mrs. Lucretia Mott came forward and| Clinton—A. W. Raub. with Dr. Peters, he made a hole with a sort of chemical affini'y with the golden | higher than in the country. If, however 


was received with marked applause, and 
spoke of her interest in the education of 
women for half a century and her right to 
8 in this matter, since her own grand- 
children were being educated in Strath- 
more. Though she came from New Eng- 
land, her dearest interests were with Phila- 
delphia, where, perhaps on account of the 
Quaker element, conservative in all other 
things, but in its social polity and religious 
organization always admitting women to 
the same plat‘orm, the right of women had 
been more generously recognized. She 
called attention to the many paths which 
had already been opened to women in 
schools and shops and in the professions, 
and claiming that in all of them, in indus- 
try, in application, and in intelligence, she 
was the equal of man, demanded for her 
equal education and the same advantages 
to fit her for her proper sphere. 

The thanks of the association were ten- 
dered to ber. 

Rev. Mr. Ebrenfeld, while in favor of a 
higher education for women, thought this 
could be better accomplished by educating 
the sexes separately. 

Dr. Smiley of Pottsville, Miss Martha 
Schofield and Professor Allen of ;Girard Col- 
lege, all spoke in favor of the equal educa- 
tion of women. 

Professor Wickersham stated that eigh- 
teen years ago in 1854 when the association 
met at Pottsville he had presented a report 
on this subject favoring coeducation. At 
that time, after a discussion occupying al- 
most the whole day, the convention neg- 
atived the proposal by a very large major- 
ity. There had been a very great change 
since then in public sentiment, and now 
the principle was indorsed by the unani- 
mous or nearly unanimous opinion of this 

whole body. He therefore moved, he be- 
lieved that was the proper way, that the 
action of the association of eighteen years 
ago on this subject be reconsidered. 

The motion was adopted unanimously. 

A motion that the coeducation of the 
sexes be approved by the meeting was also 
passed without a dissenting voice, and the 
session adjourned. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The afternoon was given to a trip up the 
Delaware; but a thunder-storm on the 
river so delayed the return that it was 
nearly nine o’clock when the Convention 
reassembled, and there was a marked fall- 
~~ the attendance. 

he session was opened by song from 
the young Mennerchor. 

Prof. Louis desired to pay a tribute to 
Prof. James F. Sickle for the work that he 
had done tor the association throughout 
the long summer, and moved the appoint- 
ment of a committee of three to prepare a 
testimonial for him. 

Professor Wickersham did not like this 
form of thanks Without denying their 
obligations to Mr. Sickle, it would intro- 
duce a bad precedent, and there would be 
too many to whom testimonials would be 
voted. 

Professor Louis’ motion was lost. 

Professor Wickersham then moved the 
thanks of the Convention to Prof. James 
Sickel, which was unanimously adopted. 

A vote of thanks was alsogiven to Jean 
Louis for the excellent music he had pro- 
vided. 

Professor Brooks stated that their 
necrology for the year included but one, 
Professor John G. Moore, and moved reso- 
lutions} of respect to him and sympathy 
with his relatives and friends. Adopted. 

The report of the Auditing Committee 
was read, showing 
A balance, August 12, 1871. ........00cceceeecees 
Heceipte fron enrollment fees received ad " 
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Balance in Treasury........scccseseseeeeees $303 6 

The Committee on Elections then re- 
ported the following ticket elected for the 
ensuing year: 

| eumatiin lward Gideon, Philadel- 
phia. 

Vice-Presidents—Mary Dunn, Philadel- 

hia; Dr. George Hayes, President Wash- 

gton Jefferson College. 

Secretary—J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

Treasurer—D. 8. Burns, Dauphin County. 

Railroad Ticket Agent — Joseph 
Bickel, Philadelphia. 

Executive Committee—G. W. Shock, 
Philadelphia; B. F. Shaub, Lancaster 
County; Chas. H. Verrill, Tioga County ; 
Jesse Newlin, Schuylkill County; W. i 
Shelley, York County. 

Enrolling Committee—I. 8. Geist, Lan- 
caster County; G. H. Stout, Philadelphia; 
E. J. Young, Lehigh County; F. F. Chris- 
tine, Philadelphia; John. F. Davis, Lycom- 
ing County. 

ion. B. G. Northrop delivered an ex- 
temporaneous address on what was to be 
learned from the schools of Europe, the 
substance of which has been already given 
in our columns. 

At the close of his address, Prof. Jean 
Louis sang, and on an encore gave another 
song. 

The chair appointed in part the Commit- 
tee on a Monument to the Educators of the 
State, one from each county and five from 
Philadelphia. 

The committee so far as named was as 
follows : 

Adams—Miss Emma Warren. 

Alleghany—Miss Jennie Ralston. 

Armstrong—Hugh McCandless. 

Beaver—Rev. Mr. Taylor. 

Berks—Jno. A. Stewart. 
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Columbia—M. W. Russ. 
Crawtord—Emily Sargent. 
Cumberland—Mr. Kast. 

Dauphin—L. H. Foose. 

Delaware—Miss Mary Miller. 

Erie—H. 8. James. 

Franklin—A. J. Huber. 

Huntington—H. L. Atkinson. 

Juniata—David Robinson. 

Lancaster—I. 8. Geist. 

Lawrence—M. Ganz. 

Lebanon—Frank Ibach. 

Lehigh—E. J. Young. 

Luzerne —Miss Annie Lyle. 

Lycoming—Mr. Horton. 

Mifflln—Miss Shaw. 

Monroe—P. E. Schoedler. 

Montgomery—Jas. K. Golwals. 

Northampton—W. W. Whittington. 

Northumberland—Miss 8. J. McKean. 

Perry—Geo. C. Welker. 

Philadelphia—Geo. W. Schock, E. A. 
Liger, Jas. Tichetter, F. F. Christine, W. 
H. Parker. 

Schuy!kill—Mr, Newlin. 

Susquehanna— Mrs. M. L. Hall. 

Tioga—Prof. Verrill. 

Union—A. 8. Burrowes. 

Venango—C. H. Dale. 

Wayne—D. G. Allen. 

Westmoreland—Miss Anna 8. Paul. 

York—W. H. Shelly. 

The committee on resolutions reported 
resolutions of thanks to the local commit- 
tee, to Philadelphia, to the other commit- 
tees and to the press, for their action to- 
ward the meeting. They also presented a 
resolution favoring the introduction of 
music and drawing as part of the public 
school course. These resolutions were 
adopted. 

Professor Luckey briefly and heartily 
thanked the people of Philadelphia on be- 
half of the Western representatives for 
their hospitality. 

Professor Baird, Superintendent of Mis- 
souri, spoke to them of the educational 
progress he found in Pennsylvania, and of 
what was being done in the cause of edu- 
cation in Missouri. While he could scarce- 
ly expect to see many of them there, he 
extended a hearty invitation to them, and 
assured them of a cordial welcome should 
they come there. He hoped that there 
would, before long, be a hearty co-opera- 
tion among all the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tions. 

Professor Luckey, of Pittsburg, offered 
the following additional resolution to the 
report previously presented : 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this 
association a closer connection between 
the First School District and the rest of 
the common schools of Pennsylvania would 
be mutually beneficial, and calculated to 
promote the best interests of all. 

The President announced as the Com- 
mittee to Report on a Scheme of State Aid 
to High Schools, Messrs. Horton, Hychus 
and Gutwalds. 

Professor Hickok returned thanks to the 
association for the selection of the place of 
meeting. 

Prof. F. M. Adams, of Mississippi, was 
invited to the stand, and after a few words 
of thanks, said the system of public schools 
had been established there but eighteen 
months, and he was here to learn what to 
do so that he might inform their Legisla- 
ture. In his own State they were not My d 
intelligent ; they had there a mass of il- 
literate, ignorant citizens, and earnestly 
desired to ennoble and raise their new 
citizens. 

One or two others were called on to 
speak, but owing to the lateness of the 
hour declined, and the Convention finally 
adjourned, except for the excursion to 


00 | Long Branch, which took place on Friday. 


EXCURSIONS, ETC. 


The afternoons of the Convention of the 
State Teachers’ Association were devoted 
to excursions, visits, etc. On the first da 
no organized trip was had, but on Wed. 
nesday the eee was a visit to the 
Fairmount Park. Anumber of the mem- 
bers met informally at the Belmont House, 
and, when the rain drove them indoors, 
Mr. Edward Shippen organized an infor- 
mal meeting, with Mr. Gideon as chair- 
man, and was called on fora speech. He 
spoke in a pleasant strain and with not un- 
and its latest 
glory, the park. He told the visitors that 
they were on a spot full of both poetic and 
historic memory—poetic, for it was here 
that Thomas Moore had his cottage and 
where he wrote much when in this coun- 


try. 
te was historic, for Judge Peters, of Revo- 
lutionary fame, occupied the mansion they 
saw there. He was the friend of Wash- 
ington and his war minister, and here he 
was wont to visit him. 
Lafayette had enjoyed his hospitality. 
Many of the signers of the Deciaration— 
such men as Adams, Steuben and Frank- 
lin—here had met and devised many 
of those ideas which took form in act and 
made history. This, if any, was historic 
revolutionary ground. 
Louis Phillippe in his exile came here. 
He couldn’t begin to tell the names of all 
the distinguished men who here enjoyed 
the yy of Judge Peters. 
Philadelohia was a hospitable city. He 
knew the South and its claims to be the 
hospitable country, and, not disputing 
those claims, he would not concede that 
Philadelphia was one whit behind in hos- 
nee y. That was one reason why they had 
ntroduced them to this the most beautiful 
park in the world. It would take a fast 





Bradford—W. H. Tuompson. 
Bucks—Mr. Seal. 


trotting horse more than a day to take them 
over the fiuished drives. It was three times 


cane and in it he dropped without care a 
but. From it grew a magnificent Spanish 
chestnut tree, and though that tree was no 
more it had many descendants. There 
were thousands of things to be said of the 

rk, but these few must satisfy them. 

hiladelphia had meant this park not for 
a A one class—not for the rich, but if for 
either then for the poor. She had meant 
it for all. 

He wanted, too, to say a tew words for 
his city, of which he was proud. He was 
not willing to accord everthing to the t 
city which called itself the metropolis. They 
had a great manufacturing city. A city 
that manufactured more than Manchester— 
more according to the census than all 
New England combined. Their manufac- 
tures amounted to a million of dollars a 
day. There had been jealousy in legisla- 
tive halls against Pailadelphia, but he be- 
lieved that jealousy would pass away as 
education was more widespread, so that 
the identity of its interests with the coun- 
try was seen. He regretted that the city, 
collectively, had not given the large pecu- 
niary aid to this meeting which he thought 
it demanded. In this he had to repeat the 
Boston regret. But the Philadelphia coun- 
cils had many claims on them, and he 
hoped they would not blame the Philadel- 
phia teachers for what was not in their 
power, but it was in their power to give 
them a hearty welcome, and this he now 
tendered them. 

Mr. G. Harry Davis followed with a 
brief speech, in which, after alluding jok- 
ingly to the majority of ladies present, and 
to Mr. Shbippens’ devotion to Philadelphia, 
and to his own stature, he declared he had 
room in his heart for every gentleman, and 
might he add lady, engaged in the cause of 
public education. If only the means were 
given him to build schoolhouses to his 
wish, he would empty the prisons and the 
houses of correction. It was net true that 
he who made the songs made the laws, but 
it was true that he who taught the boys 
would make them. The contest between 
labor and capital was in some shape neces 
sary, for the laboring man was rising, and 
as he rose demanding new rights ; but the 
contest was one only to be safe.y conduct- 
ed by and through education. 

He had seen a statement that a New 
England prison had mounted the white 
flag in sign that it had no prisoners. Give 
full scope to the schools and there would 
be many white-flagged prisons. Let the 
schoolhouses be warm, sunny, lovable, and 
let there be no repulsion between the 
school and the scholar. 

He was not himself a teacher. Though 
a man of words, it was not in the school- 
rooms. There was no use to tell him his 
ideas were impracticable. He would get 
sunbeams from bers, i ded to 
make the school pleasant. Whenthat was 
done they would see such advances in pub- 
lic morality as would surprise them, if any- 
thing in public education could surprise 
them. He wished no stinginess to the 
schools, no penny saving and dollar waste, 
but rather to save the dollar by — 
the penny in the beginning where it woul 
be useful. 

Mr. Davis was cut short by the friendly 
malice of Professor Louis, who insisted 
that his band be heard and the ladies have 
an opportunity to eat their ice cream. 

‘After the music Mr. Mori, the Japanese 
Minister, was gn a brief opportunity to 
express in broken English the devotion of 
Japan to the cause of education, and the 
meeting broke up. 

On Thursday the original plan was 
broken up somewhat. here was an ex- 
cursion up the Delaware in the Twilight, 
which was very largely attended, the boat 
being overcrowded. It was enjoyed fully 
by the teachers, and on the return there 
was singing until the storm, whi -h extended 
over all the Eastern States, came on them 
about five miles from Philadelphia, which 
drove all under shelter. The trip down to 
League Island was therefore given up, it 
being dark when the wharf was reached. 

Friday was devoted to a trip to Long 
Branch, for which the Philadelphia mana- 
gers had secured a reduction of the fare 
to one-third. This concluded the whole 
convention. 
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ADDRESS BY EDWARD SHIPPEN. 

(Delivered before the State Teachers’ Association 
of Pennsylvania, Aaqect 20, 1872, at the Academy 
of Music, Philadelphia.) 

[We give in full in this issue the address 
of which we had only time to give a synop- 
sis last week. ] 

You have heard to-day, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, many words of wisdom from cul- 
tured minds, and ere you separate you will 
be further enriched with the thoughts and 
practical experience of others in the great 
cause which convenes you in our city. 
Varied themes will be presented to you, 
all in the common weal. You gather to- 
gether from the corners of our own and 
other States, from the towns and town- 
— from the cities and the crossroads, 
and from the fields and firesides, bringing 
with you vast treasures of knowledge, 
and laying them upon Education's living 
altar. One subject alone seems to escape 
notice, and that the. one upon which 
I speak, namely, the compensation of 
teachers—always omitted, because those 
of the profession have a natural delicacy in 
intruding their wants before public assem- 
blies. That delicacy I do not claim, be- 
cause I am outside of your profession. In 
treating of compensation, I use the word 





in the broadest sense, and not in the nar- 
row meaning of pay, or wages, or hire, or 


and copper products of our national coin 
manufactory. The baser alloy, however, 
will form the pat punlawe, feature of 
my arithmetical calculations. Copper and 
nickel will be my standard in referring to 
present ‘py of teachers, for in the per diem 
figures the mighty dollar has no status. 

hen I advocate compensation, full and 
ample, I mean it only for the true teacher. 
I do not mean it to apply to the employee 
in the public school who not long since 
remarked to a committee man, “ There 
bees the Rigister forninst the wall,” nor to 
that other teacher, down in Alabama, whose 
receipt for salary I have lately seen, as 
follows : 

“Received of John B Sanford Superin- 
tendent of Education Forty one dollars as 
salary for services rendered as Public 
School Teacher. ° - 

er 
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mark. 

My appeal will not be for those of the 
illiterate class, and they are to be found 
now and then, and here and there. Their 
number is small and is annually growing 
beautifully less. 

I apprehend I am correct in saying, that 
no man or woman here present, outside of 
the teacher’s profession, ever voluntarily 
entered into any calling, as the business of 
a lifetime, unless with the double intent of 

resent support and future accumulation 
or the days ot sickness and old age. It is 
the teacher only who cannot look forward 
to the bright idea of even modest accumu- 
lation: the teacher never realizes more 
than the fiction of this dream, but always 
comes to the fullest recognition of the fact 
that no more than food and raiment can 
ever be obtained in the profession. ‘‘ Let 
the dead bury the dead,’ we are told. 
“Letthe future take care of the future,” 
echoes the Commonwealth. 

To-day moral and intelJectual culture, of 
no mean order, is voluntarily tendered to 
every child who breathes within our bor- 
ders; to the rich and to the poor alike ; 
and such aculture too, asin days not many 
centuries distant, would have placed the 
humblest serf possessing it far above his 
royal prince and master in the intellectual 
scale. Over eight hundred thousand chil- 
dren seek Pennsylvania’s public schools— 
over eighteen thousand teachers marshal, 
array, instruct and guide these hundreds of 
thousands of little ones; and all of them 
in the service of the State. Does not the 
State gather the fullest harvest from the 
teacher’s zeal, talent, worth and fostering 
care? Are not our railroads built ? are 
not our mountains pierced and our 
forests laid low? are not our manu- 
factured and agricultural products scat- 
tered all over earth’s surface, and do 
not her caverns give us tbeir treas- 
ures ? Is not ourart, our science and our 
literature intensified ? Are not our people 
better, happier and richer, and does not 
our nation hold its place high among the 
powers of the earth? And do not all these 
results, and thousands upon thousands of 
other results for good, flow in a great de- 
gree from the intelligence of our ple, 
aroused, stimulated and fructified by our 
schools, universities, colleges and acade- 
mies, public and private, through the brain 
work, the zeal, the love and the industry of 
the teacher? 

The State allures men and women of 
talent to embark in the profession, that the 
supply of teachers shall be equal to the 
demand. She tempts them while youn 
by the establishment of superior norma’ 
schools. She qualifies them well for the 
duties of the profession, and after years 
and years of toil and study, when fit to be 
intrusted with the cultivation of the morals, 
manner and intellect of all her children, 
may I say, then gushes out in golden flow 
the richest rewards, the choicest treasures 
from the coffers of the State into the purses 
of these instruments of public weal. 

Shall I descend from the lofty to the 
ridiculous, and say to the citizens of 
Pennsylvania, how much comes from 
the Btate and municipal money-bags 
into the teacher’s pocket for each 
pupil registered on the school records 
of the State for each day of the year? I 
am almost ashamed to say in this presence 
how the figures cipher out. I do not wish 
to cause dissatisfaction among the teachers 
or to create acombination nst the State 
—pardon me, ladies and gentlemen of the 
Convention. Teachers never strike. I 
never heard of but one teacher in the 
United States who entertained such a 

tesque idea, and he was in the very far 
West “ boarding around”’ at three dollars 
per week, with the bire of two dollars for 
the same period and without capital or in- 
dorsers. A strike is one of those luxuries 
in which only the richly paid laborers can 
indulge in. said I was almost ashamed 
to name the average diem for 
each child’s tuition. lease make 
the calculation with me, upon this 
proposition: What is the average per 
diem amount which the public authorities 
pay out for each pupil registered in the 
public schools of the State, the number of 
pupils being eight hundred and thirty-four 
thousand six hundred and fourteen, the 
amount paid for salaries of teachers being 
three million nine hundred and twenty-six 
thousand five bundred and twenty-nine 
dollarsand eighty-eight cents, and the year 
having three hundred and sixty-five days ? 
My arithmetic gives as the result, one cent 
and two thousand eight hundred and 





eighty-nine ten-thousandths of a cent 
(LAMM) of about one cent and twenty-nine- 
hundredths of a cent daily for po 4 pupil 





I exclude Philadelphia, the per diem ay. 
erage for the residue of the State will be, for 
child’s tuition, less than one cent 
one-seventh of a cent, and the daily ave: 
of teachers’ pay will be fifty-two cents ang 
ninety-one-hundredths of a cent. I use ag 
the basis of my calculation the figures fy,. 
nished by Mr. Wickersham, our excellent 
and accurate State Superintendent of Com. 
mon Schools. 

The true principle of professional com. 
pensation is the per annum salary, and not 
the monthly, the result of the latter bein, 
to deprive the teacher of all compensating 
during the protracted holidays. The mip. 
ister of the gospel, and most salaried 
officials, the officers of the army and of 
the navy, all receive their salaries when on 
leave of absence or on holidays. Why 
should the wearied and worn out teache: 
wearied and worn out in public service, be 
deprived of salary when protracted holj. 
days are forced upon them. 

I expect to be met with the reply to my 
figures, that the schools are not open all 
the days of the year, that some are closed 
six months ata time. I have only to ap. 
swer, that the teacher is prepared and 
ready for the work, save during seasonable 
holidays, and must eat, drink and sleep, 
must clothed and vaccinated, as wel] 
out of term time as in it; that the teacher's 
wants are nt reduced because of the un- 
wise and unprogressive policy of closing 
the sch»ol doors in the faces of the people 
for six or seven or eight months in each 
year, and thus driving out the teacher to 
-¥ in other fields, if the pasture can be 
had. I have searched for a more express. 
ive word than graze among English lexi- 
cographers, and I have searched in vain. 
I have not told as yet the worst part of 
the teacher’s wrongs. When the petty 
hire is earned and due, it is neither paid 
in gold, silver, copper, nickle nor green- 
back, but in thiscity in a piece of paper 
calied a city warrant, which on presenta- 
tion is almost invariably dishonored at the 
City Treasurer’s office; but this official 
kindly indorses the date of demand so that 
interest may accrue ; and thus compels the 
teacher to make an investment in a sort of 
city loan of the entire pay, or else to hawk 
the warrant upon Third street at a dis- 
count; to the end that some favorite broker 
to whom funds of the city have been loaned, 
for such and other speculative purposes, 
may increase his store and may share 
profits with whom it may concern. 

I say this has been the custom, but I 
must add, it was broken into last July, 
when all our teachers received their sala- 
ries in proper money. We all know that 
the public funds are largely used in the 
private service of political favorites, to the 
— detriment, and to yours. And we 

now aiso that there are to be found 
public officials in this Commonwealth 
whose emoluments and gatherings, direct 
and indirect, vary from five thousand to 
one hundred dollars per annum. And 
these very officials, or many of them, do 
very little work, surrounded as they are b 
a vast array of clerks or under-officials 
whose pay 1s unselfsupporting. This is a 
fearful wrong, as every capable and honest 
clerk or deputy is, as you are, entitled to 
compen.ation in its liberal acceptation. 
The Communists or Fourierites of Brooke 
Farm declared in their constitution that 
“all labor, whether bodily or intellectual, 
is to be paid the same rate of wages, on 
the —— that as the labor becomes 
merely bodily, it is a greater sacrifice to 
the individual to give his time to it, be 
cause time is desirable for the cultivation 
of the ae in exact proportion to 
ignorance. ides intellectual labor in- 
volves in itself higher pleasures, and is 
more its own reward, than bodily labor.” 
Thus the intellectual and muscular labor 
were placed on equality. I have no words 
for those who hold such principles. There 
are others who claim an equal distribution 
of this world’s wealth—in other words, who 
would steal the products of the honest man's 
toil so that the life of indolence aud useless- 
ness may be compensated. With such ab- 
surdities I can have nothing to d>; and yet, 
strange as it may seem, my subject demands 
that | shall deal with a richer absurdity, 
one which is far beyond the wildest range 
of Socialistic Communism and Fourierism, 
namely that the brain werk is of less value 
than that of the muscle. The Socialist claims 
equality of the two, but the State in prac- 
tice indulges in the theory that the work of 
the intellect is of less value than tke labor 
of the muscle of the man, the woman or the 
brute. The toiling laborer earns on an av- 
erage two dollars a day, the hard working 
washerwoman, one dollarand a half a day; 
the horse and mule earns for his owner 
two dollars diily, while the equally hard- 
working teacher of the children of the 
State receives only on an average fifty-nine 
cents and two-thirds of acent. Have you 
ever, my friends, estimated what would be 
the cost of tuition of the eight hundred 
and thirty-four th x | d and 
fourteen public school children at the pri- 
vate schools, colleges and seminaries? 
Fifty dollars for each child per annum for 
the average of school life would not, I 
think, be an over-estimate. ‘The multipli- 
cation is easy then, any primary sctvol 
child can make it, and show the result to 
be an annual expenditure of forty-one mil- 
lions seven hundred and thirty thousand 
seven hundred dollars, The public authori 
ties expended in 1871, for salaries of teach- 
ers, three miilion nine hundred and twenty- 
six thousand five hundred and tweaty-niue 
dollars and eighty-eight cents. 1 leave 
the comparison ot the difference of cost to 
you, and give leave to reduce the per annum 
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ama’ libit still 
of almost ad libitum, and stil 
at wave. the difference of cost im- 
pensely in ever of | = school. And 
th’ ference—plainly, to a large ex- 
wy because the teacher is paid, is 
pot com ted. We boast to all nations 
of the excellence, the success and the 
economy of our educational structure; why 
pot also sound forth our laudations upon 
the justice we render our teachers, and 
why not inscribe on the outer walls of our 
onal edifices this inscription, “ One 
got and twenty-nine hundredths of a cent 
frtuition, and the larger part of the sur- 
of taxation for political rings.” I have 
loud and frequent complaints of tax- 
stion; “ven daily uttered and they ought 
tp be. my humble judgment, no man 
does his full duty who does not unceas- 
ingly complain, until the public clamor 
indignation secures a fair and just ex- 
iture of all the funds raised by taxa- 
tion, avd then, and not till then, will there 
bea reduction of taxes, and then will the 
teschers be compensated. When rings 
cease to be fed at public expense, then will 
teacher have compensation. The 
remedy is with the Legislature of the State. 
Millions pass into channels of fraud and 
corruption, endangering the very existence 
of our republican iostitutions. The pay of 
the teachers, as I have just ave’ it, is 
go miserably mean that if the voters of the 
Commonwealth were made to understand 
the subject, there would arise a clamor as 
loud for justice to teachers as it would be 
overwhelming against the corruptions of 
all political parties, rings and cliques. 
ere I to ask the parents of this Com- 
monwea!th whether they would voluntari- 
ly and gratuitously eat the bread of others, 
en year to year, they would repel the 
of pauperism with just indignation. 
And yet frankness and duty compels me 
to stale that their children’s tuition is one 
cent and twenty-nine one-hundredths of a 
centaday. Tbe average pay of the teach- 
ers ot their children is less than sixty cents 
diem. I wish the facts to be known at 
The people are well satisfied with 
ucational progress, but in the business of 
the counting house, of commerce and agri- 
ulture, they thoughtlessly neglect the ex- 
amination of school figures and statistics. 
say the remedy is with the Legislature. 
letappeals go to it from all quarters for 
jue financial reform, first placing the best 
men in Legislative station. I can see no 
other redress. The Western man’s idea 
of a strike can have no place or sympathy 
in the breast of the true teacher. As they 
themselves teach order and obedience, so 

ill they practice what they teach. 

Imay be asked what sum will be ade- 
quate compensation ? While I frankly re- 
ply 1 do not know, I can give a reasonable 
basis for the calculation. It is not so dif- 
ficult to answer the reverse of the ques- 
ion—What sum is not adequate? I reply, 
fifty-nine and two-third cents is not, and 
must ask you to accept the answer as an 

iom, as a self-evident truth. To those 

ho sincerely wish a reasonable measure 

t me suggest the following : Accord to 
he teacher such a sum as will enable him 
olive as b his profession, as be- 
comes his own self-respect, as places him 
beyond the fear of want and debt, and then 
ddsuch asum as will enable him, with 
due economy, to treasure up something in 
tore for the days of sickvess and old age. 
Let the teacher be enabled so to live as not 
0 feel humbled before his equals and in- 

riors. Let the compensation be such 
hat the teacher shall not be incessantly 
b ed by doubts, whether he may or 
may not indulge in the luxury of the 
ies of life. 

It is demanded that the teacher possess 
intellectual attainments. You, citizens, 
intrust the moral and intellectual training 
of your own children, who are dearer to 
you than your hard-earned dollars and 
cents, to them, and you suffer these guar- 
dians of your own flesh and blood to re- 
ceive such pay that the meanest miser 

ould feel humiliated to deal out to his 
am This is your fault, parents and 
citizens; for you allow your selected and 
lee ed State and municipal authorities to 
indulge in this false economy. The teach- 
et is powerless; yours is the power, the 
right and the duty. They have done their 
part to your children, your State, your 
country. Will you not do yours? 





neces 


Firs anp DisEasge.—Flies are uncom- 
fortable visitors in summer, especially in a 
sick room. it has been found that they 
are harmful also, and may be agents in 
preading contagious diseases. A German 
professor in Vienna made an experiment to 
lest the truth of this theory. Finding the 
fies very numerous on the faces of his 
small-pox patients, he put some glycerine in 
asaucer to entangle the flies. Many ot them 

Te caught by the glutinous matter, and 
soon the glycerine was filled with strange 
cells like tuose on the small-pox patients. 

he inference was inevitable . hat the flies 
communicated the infectious matter to the 
glycerine, and could carry contagion to 
other houses. It willbe a new argument 
pane all sick rooms free from these in- 


TrrapiaTion oF Licut.—It is a curious 
fuct, that if two letters of the same size 
Precisely are painted on two boards, the 
one white on a black ground, and the 
other black on a white ground, the white 
letter will appear larger, and be read at a 
Steater distance than the black. This is 
OWing to what is called the irradiation of 
} It depends on this, that the impres- 
Sion made at the bottom of the eye by 

t objects extend a little wider than 
the . on of the organ struck by 
the light, and invading the space occupied 
by the darker objects, make the brighter 
*ppear larger than they really are. 


——— 


—___ 





PARSONS’ SONG FOR SEPTEMBER. 


A HAPPY BOY. 
BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


By no means was John Black a very hap 
py boy when we first saw him; indeed, he 
was a very unhappy boy. For his father 
had just died an Toft bim and his mother, 
and they were as poor as they could be. 
John was thirteen, and a good scholar, and 
he had hoped to get an education and be 
& great man some day. But now he must 
leave school, and do something‘towards his 
own. and his mother’s support. That was 
not all that troubled him. He was grieved 
to death that his mother should have to 
work, for she was delicate, and had never 
in her life before had to do the least thing. 
They had been pretty well off till his 
father failed, then died. 

But there was no help for it. Mrs. 
Black hired an attic, furnished it, cur- 
tained off one end of it for a sleeping-place 
for John, and there they lived, the mother 
getting a little sewing to do, and the son 
selling newspapers. 

It was a sorrowful time. It is very hard 
for people who have always lived in pretty, 
pleasant rooms, to have to live in a poor 
attic and eat poor food and war shabby 
clothes. And then to know that it might 
go on sofor years, that was the worst. 

But they tried to be cheerful and make 
the best of it. When John came home at 
night the place would look as bright as his 
mother could make it, the littie tea-table set 
out with a lamp on it, the teapot steaming 
on the stove, and some dish that he liked 
prepared for him. And his mother always 
greeted him with a smile. All the money 
he earned he gave her ; so that was the first 
thing to be done, count out his money on 
the table, after his mother had kissed him. 
Sometimes he longed to spend a little of it 
on his way home, not for himself, but for 
her. He weuld have liked to carry her an 
orange or a bunch of flowers. But no; it 
took all they could earn to pay for the 
bare necessities of life, and his mother 
would have been rather troubled than 
pleased if he had brought hera present. 

They went ona year, and matiers became 
rather worse than better. They were no 
poorer, but there seemed no hopes of their 
ever being any better off, and the pros- 
pect was terrible. Besides, Mrs. Black’s 
health was failing. The work, the climb- 
ing so many flights of stairs, the close 
air and poor food—all were telling on her. 
She never complained ; but John could see 
that she looked pale and thin, and some- 
times her eyes were red, as though she had 
been crying. More than once also when 
he lay awake at night he could hear her 
crying. 

Poor John! these things almost killed 
him. He said nothing avout them, and 
pretended to take no notice, for he knew 
that it would make his mother still more 
unhappy if she found out that he was un- 
happy. But he pored upon it, and tried 
to think of some way in which he could 
make money to save his mother’s life. He 
got so that be thought of money all the 
time. If he saw a richly dressed lady, he 
wondered how much her clothes cost, ard 
thought how long he and his mother could 
live on that sum. If he saw a gentleman 
take out his purse, he wished he knew how 
much was in it. He read all the columns 
of ‘‘ Lost’? and “ Reward”’ in the papers, 
and looked about the streets in the morn- 
ing when he went out early, to see if he 
could find a diamond ring for which the 
owner would give him ten dollars, or a 
stray dog worth five dollars, ora roll of 
bank bills which some tipsy man bad 
dropped the night before. But he found 
nothing. 

“TI jon’t much wonder that people some- 
times commit crime,” he said to himself 
once. ‘‘ When they work as hard as they 
can, and they don’t get enough to live on, 
and when they see their families suffering, 
it must be pretty hard to see money lying 
unwatched, and not snatch it.” 

One day Jobn was more than usually 
tired. He hadn't slept much the night be- 
fore, and had been crying papers all the 
forenoon, and the weather was pretty hot. 
But he had sold a good many papers, for 
there was an item of news that everybody 
wanted to read. A little girl was lost, had 
probably been stelen from the street in 
front of her father’s house. She had been 
playing there, and had disappeared, no one 

new whither, Three = passed, and 
still there was no sign of her, though the 
police were looking everywhere, and the 
poor distracted parents were doing every- 
thing in their power to find their cnild. 

John was walking wearily homeward to 
his dinner, and thinking, *‘ Oh! if I could 
only find that child, an t the rewards !”” 
which amounted to a thousand dollars, 
just as he wished to get money in every 
way that offered for any one to get it. He 
ought to have hurried, for he had just time 
to swallow his dinner before the three 
o'clock editions would be out. But the 
heat seemed to melt him, and he could only 
just get one foot before the other. 

Suddenly, ij seemed as though his blood 
all rusbed to his head, and his heart stood 
still. Fumbling in his pockct, it occurred 
to him that there was no money. He 
searched in every t, looked about 
him in the street, but found no sign of 





money. It wasall gone! Either he had 
been robbed, or else he had himself pulled 
the money out and dropped it. For a mo- 
ment he felt so faint that he thought he 
would fall, then he walked aimlessly on- 
ward. Well he knew that it would be of 
no use to look — lost money. It was 


gone 

Poor John wandered on. He couldn't 
go home and tell his mother that he had 
not a cent to buy tneir supper, or even the 
papers to sell that afternoon. All he 
wanted was to get in some quiet place and 
lay down. Scarce knowing what he did, 
he turned in at the door of a railroad 
depot, and wandering through the rooms 
went on to where the cars were. In one 
shady place where there was nobody in 
sight was a train of cars. They didn’t 
look as though they were going anywhere 
for a long time, 80 he went into one and 
lay down on a seat. He was so stunned b 
his misfortune that he was almost stupid, 
and the car was dark, and presently he fell 
asleep. 

He was awakened before long by some 
one shaking him, and started up to find the 
carsin motion, and already quite a distance 
out of the depot. 

‘“*What are you here for?” asked the 
conductor. 

“Oh, let me get off!” John exclaimed, 
in attright. “only came in to rest, and 
I fell asleep.” 

“You can’t get off till you have gone 
five miles,” the conductor said, and was 
about to give him a scolding, when he 
stopped, seeing how pale he was. Then 
one of the passengers spoke kindly, asked 
John to sit with him, and told him that he 
could come back to town in avery short 
time. 

“ At thestation where you will get out,” 
he said, ‘‘there will be no in-train for two 
hours; but there is a way across country 
to another station where trains go in every 
twenty minutes. I go only the five miles, 
and when we get out will show you the 


way.” 

Jan tried to thank the gentleman, but 
was hardly able to speak. How would he 
get home? He had no money to pay his 
passage, and it would take him the whole 
afternoon to walk in. And besides the 
fatigue, the wearing out of his shoes, and 
the loss of his afternoon’s work, would be 
his mother’s anxiety. The cars stopped 
presently, the gentleman said ‘‘ Come !” 
and they went out to the platform. 

The gentleman then pointed in the di- 
rection he was to go. 


“Cut across that little piece of woods, 
and go through the gulley, and you will 
come toaroad. Turn to the right then 
and walk till you come to a railroad track. 
ba station will then be in sight at your 
e ” 


“Thank you, sir,” John made out to say. 

‘* Perhaps you haven’t any money with 
you,” the gentleman said. “Why didn’t 
you tell me? Here are ten cents. Thatis 
the fare.’’ 

“T will take it if you will tell me your 
name, so that I can pay it back,” the boy 
said, brightening. 

The gentleman smiled. 

“Tam Thomas Conway, and my place 
of business is 135 B street.” 

The way through which the boy was to 
go was rather a wild one, though it was 
near the city. The land was poor and 
rocky. and very uneven, full of holes and 
gullies, so that no one who had not money 
to throw away would think of building a 
house there. It was out of the way of 
travel, too, and no one went there except 
those who went on purpose. But few were 
a to do that, tor the place was not beau- 
titul. 

But it was pleasant for the boy who had 
been all the summer working in the heat 
and dust of the city. Sad and troubled as 
he felt,there was something soothing in the 
silence, the solitude, and the soft sward un- 
der his feet. 


The gully he went through was a deep 
one, and thinly sprinkied with trees. Stop- 
tenes to look about, he saw a poor 
ittle hut at the further end of it, and as he 
looked, a man came out of it, and walked 
along. Instantly John dropped behind a 
rock and hid himself. he place was 
lonesome and he felt suddenly afraid. It 
seemed to him that the man looked about 
very cautiously, and it might be that he 
wasn't avery good man. For what should 
send any one to live in this place? He 
felt so alarmed at the thought of it that 
when he heard steps approaching him, he 
trembled and his heart beat quickly. Had 
the man seen him hiding, and was he com- 
ing to pull him out of his concealment? 

No, the heavy step passed by in the di- 
rection of the station to which John him- 
self was going. Probably the man was 
going in town. John saw his face as he 
passed near him, and he shrunk closer to 
the rock in affright. It wasan ugly, rough 
face. 

The man walked ra idly, looking about 

him suspiciously, till he reached a certain 

int where the road scemed to be ; then 

e stopped, balf hidden behind a tree, and 

leaning out, surveyed the way. It seemed 

there was no one in sight for he started 
out swiftly and disappeared. 

John got up trom his hiding-place, and 
stood hesitating what to do. He did not 
wish to follow the man directly, lest he 
might meet him returning, so he hurried 
up the gully towards the house, intending 
to get into the road in tha! direction. 
Since there could be no one there it was the 
safest way. But as he near the 
house he stopped and looked curiously at 
it. It was small, could not contain more 
than one room, had a loft with one little 
window, and was shabby enough alto- 


gether. boy began to be frightened, 





ior something moved there, and somethi 
like a face looked out at him. He wa 


i) Re giancing over his shoulder to 
see if he was followed, and as he glanced 
back a sound came through the stillness, a 
faint sound like the of a child. 

That sound was electric to him. He 
turned and looked steadily at the window. 
The face, as well as he could see through 
the smell filthy glass, was a little one, and 
it seemed as though little hands beat on 
the glass. He glanced swifily about, then 
went nearer ; and the nearer he went the 
more that living object looked like a child's 
face. If a child was locked up in that 
house, what child could it be? No father 
or mother would leave a child so. He went 
close to the house, and looked up. Dimly 
through the glass he made out a pale little 
face, and two hands beating on the glass, 
and a child's voice crying. 

The possibility that dawned on him 
gave him cou He went round and 
knocked at the door, then tried it. It was 
fast locked. He tried the front windows and 
found them fast. Then he went round to 
the back window under thatin which the 
child stood. To his mingled delight and 
terror it opened when he pushed it, and he 
saw a single room, as he expected, with an 
open trap-door in the ceiling, and a ladder 
against the wall. And now the chid’s last 
cries were distinct, a low, frightened sob- 
bing. 

John hesitated one instant, gave a glance 
about, then jumped in at the window, and 
— toward the trap-door calling to the 
child. 

She was silent a moment, and he called 
again. Then he heard her little steps 
stumbling over what seemed to be a 
rough flooring, and then her face appeared, 
looking down with frightened eyes. 

**Do you want to go home, Nelly ?” he 
asked, calling the name of the missing 
child. 

es,” lisped the little thing in a broken 
voice. 

He looked at her critically. There were 
the blue eyes, the brown curls, the dimple 
in the chin; but the cheeks were pale and 
undimpled. 

‘* What is your brother’s name, Nelly ?” 
asked the boy, as a last proof. 

**Tarley ! sobbed the child, that being 
her version of Charlie. 

John said no more. In breathless haste 
he placed the ladder, went up, took the 
child in his arms, and brought ber down. 
She clung wildly about his neck, her 
whole form trembling. He dared stop for 
no more questions. Putting the ladder 
back against the wall, he got out with his 
little charge, shut the window behind 
them, then hurried her away toward the 
road. His limbs trembled under him, and 
every sound seemed to be a step pursuing 
him. Whatcould he expect if that man 
should come upon him now? 

At length he reached the road, and, hur- 
rying along in the direction indicated to 
him, came to the station. There at length 
he drew free breath, wiped his streaming 
face, and took a full look at his little pro- 
tge. She answered every item of the pub- 
lished description. 

“Do you want to go home,” he asked 
her. Then followed with other questions. 
She answered them all, shaking like a leaf, 
and clinging to him, her eyes glancing 
wildly about, as if she expected every mo- 
ment to see some sight of terror. 

The cars came, and they entered one, the 
boy holding the child in his arms with her 
face hidden in his bosom; and the train 
sped on to another station only two miles 
out of the city. Then another short ride, 
and they were in town. 

John did not dare to tell anybody, 
though many looked curiously at him and 
his charge. He was too much excited to 
speak, too much terrified now at the possi- 
bility of failure. If this was not the miss- 
ing child what would he Jo? Only the 
parents should decide that, be resolved, and 
hurried to the street where they lived. It 
was ashort street, and the house where 
the lost child belonged was about half way 
down. He was waiking along, counting 
the numbers, when he heard a scream. 
One of the doors opened, anda woman 
ran down the steps, and up the street to- 
ward him. Jobn's mother could have told 
him, and so could any mother, that he 
would not have to ring adoor-bell if that 
was the child. The mother would be ever 
on the watch, and would see her child afar 


Nelly pulled her hand from her con- 
ductor’s and ran toward the woman, and 
was clasped in her arms. The neighbor: 
gathered, a crowd gathered, and there was 
hurrahing and rejoicing and such an excite- 
ment that John knew not what he was 
about till he found himself taken into a 
house somew here, and felt some one bathing 
his head and face in cold water. 

Of course it is useless to attempt to tell 
the joy of the parents over their recovered 
treasure; and we need only say that the 
child-thief was taken. He had come in 
town to get the papers and see what re- 
ward -was offered, und whea he went back 
for the child he found a couple ot police- 
men in the house waiting for him. No mat- 
ter about this; our business is with Jobn. 

But how shall we tell with what joy he 
ran home where his mother was anxiously 
waiting for him, and told ber that | 
were no longer poor, but almost rich. 
think Mrs. Biack must have believed for a 
little while that her son was crazy; but 
when at last he made her understand the 
whole, she cried for joy. 

Then was John Black a greatman. The 
newspapers all told his adventure, every- 
body wanted to see him, little Nelly’s pa- 
rents were ready to do anything for him, 


benefactor. 





and finally, when be went to pay Mr. 
Thoms Conway those ten cents, the gen- 
tleman took him in hand and became his 
Mrs. Black went to keep 
house for Mr. Conway, and afterward 
married him, and John lived with them 


and went to school. That thousand dol- 
lars he did not spend a dollar of. It was 
te out at interest, and will be quite a little 
ortune when John gets old enough to go 
into business, 
And so John Black is a very happy boy, 
for he knows how to appreciate the pros- 
perity which follows his early misfortune. 


STAR-SUNS, 


When we contemplate the heavens on a 
calm, clear night, 
Perrot byt mt yr aes —_ 
the mind is impressed with a feeling that 
an intense and solemn calm prevails amid 
the celestial depths. Nor are other thoughts 
suggested when we consider the daily and 
early motions of the great capepheres 
or we know that these motions are but 
apparent. The “mystic dome” remains 
unalterably fixed, while the small orb on 
which we live rotates and revolves within 
it, bringing fresh star-regions into view, 
Nay, year passes after year,, and century 
after century, yet to ordinary vision the 
heavens remain unchanged in aspect; 
so that to the astronomer, as weil is 
the star-gazer, the stars present the 
aptest emblems of fixity and immuta- 
bility. But when we substitute for what 
is seen by the bodily eye the lessons cons 
veyed to the mental vision, the starry heav+ 
ens are recognized as the scene of the most 
stupendous activity and the mightiest en- 
ergy, accompanied by a marvelous degree 
of mutability. We have at once the evi- 
dence of intense vitality and of continual 
decay. For every star is a sun. There 
may not, indeed, be a single star which i 
the exact counterpart of the orb that rules 
our day and governs our seasons, the source 
alike of all the light and life and energy on 
this earth, and of all the forms of torce 
throughout the planetary scheme. Many 
stars may be smaller suns than ours, many 
may give out less light and heat, and many 
may rule over less important systems. But 
every star is a self-luminous orb, and com- 
parable with our sun in energy and 
splendor. Many are far larger than he 
is, mightier in their sway over dependent 
orbs, and the sources of far larger supplies 
of light and heat than those which our sun 
distributes to the worlds which circle 
around him. Taking one star with an- 
other, it may be said that the stars are, on 
the average, at least, as important as the 
orb which we call “our sun.” But remem 
bering all the wonders recently revealed 
respecting the sun—the mighty outbursts 
by which luminous matter is flung a hun- 
dred thousand miles from his surface, the 
tornadoes which range in his atmosphere, 
carrying Vast Vaporous masses over a hun- 
dred miles in every second of time, and 
the vast openings called spots, within 
which a hundred orbs like our earth could 
be contained—how wonderful becomes the 
thought that each one of the stars seen on 
the darkest night is the scene of similar 
displays! The minutest star we can dis- 
cern possesses, in the merest fraction of its 
action, a supply of power competent in a 
single instant to destroy a thousand 
such worlds as ours. Yet even this 
seems nothing by comparison with 
the lesson taught us by the tele- 
scope. The stars we see may be counted 
by the thousand; nor does the man 
live whose sight is so keen that he ¢ould in 
the whole heavens count ten thousand 
stars. But with a small telescope, such as 
we may sce in half the opticians’ shops in 
London, stars are brought into view which 
(in the whole heavens) must be counted b 
hundreds of thousands. Already, with nt 
a telescope, more than 300,000 stars have 
been not merely counted, but mapped and 
catalogued in the northern hemisphere ; 
and it is believed that the southern hemis- 
phere is far richer. All these, as surely as 
those which deck our heavens, are suns 
hike our own, Yet even these are but few 
compared with those which can be seen 
with large telescopes. The eighteen-inch 
working telescopes of the Herschels would 
show over the whole heavens many millions 
of stars; the great four-foot telescope of 
the elder Herschel, many times more; the 
great Rosse six foot mirror, more than a 
thousand millions of suns,each instinct with 
such energy as makes our sun a fitting 
ruler of the worlds which circle round him. 
Cassell’s Magazine, 
‘ —s 

Tue Brrrer Pri..—I suppose most per- 
sons associate the word pill here with a 
familivr method of taking physic. But isit 
not rather the old spelling of peel, the rind 
of afruit? Of this spelling a well-known 
passage in the “ Merchant of Venice” con- 
tains an illustration ; 

** Tho skillful shepherd pilled me certain wands ;" 9 


and of the corresponding substantive, a line 
in Spenser's twenty-sixth sonnet— 
* Sweet is the put, but bitter is his pill’ 


= 
a line which is curiously paralleled in 
Touchstone’s parody on Orlando's verses to 
Rosalind : 


“Sweetest nut hath sourest rind.” 





The contrast between the sweet fruit and 
|} its sour skin was perhaps proverbial.— 
| Notes and Queries. 


> 


The Emperor of Germany bas presented 
to the cathedral of Cologne twenty-two 
bronze cannons captured from the French 

| to be cast into a bell. The dimensions ot 
the bell will be enormous; its diameter at 
the base will be thirteen feet, heigut seven- 
teen feet, and its weight will be upward of 
fifty thousand pounds. 
> 
The locomotives in this country burn u 
some sixty million dollars’ worth of w 
anoually, 
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First Lessons in. Gur Country’s History, 
bringing out its salient pointe and aiming to com- 
bine simplicity with sense. By Wa. Swinton, A. M. 
Prof. History in .he Univ. Cal., author “ Condensed 
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History U. 8.,” ete., 1 vol. Square. Fully i 
Price 8Q_ cents. By mail, tor examiuation, on re- 
ceipt of GO cents. 


Word Book of Spelling, Oral and Written. 
Designed to attain practical results in the a -quisi- 
tion of the ordinary English vocabulary, and to serve 
as an ivtroduction to word analysis. By Prof. 
Witttam Swixrox, Prot. of the Engtish Language. 
University of California, author of “* Condensed His- 
tory U. &” “ Rambles among Words,” &e., ke 4 
pagts. Price 25 cents. By mail on receipt of the 
price 


Boteny tor Young Peeple. How Plants Be- 
HAVE HOW THEY MOVE, CLIMB, EMPLOY INSECTS TO 
WORK FoR THEM, kc., by Prof. Asa Gray, author of 
“Gray's Botanical Series.” Beautifully illustrated, 
and printed on fine paper. 4to. Price 74 cen! 
By mail on receipt of the price. Just ceady. 


Questions tor Written Examinations. An aid 
to. Candidates tor Teachers’ Certificates, aud a 
Hand-Book for Examiners and ‘Yeachers. By Jons 
Sweer. Cloth. 202 pages. Piice BL. By mail on 
receipt of the price. 


A Practical ‘ ourse with the German. A new 
work of great.excel.ence, aud admirable adaption. 
For Seboois and Academies. Sy Prof, W. H. Woop- 
pvey, author of “‘ Woodbury’s German Series.” 1 vol. 
Cloth. Price $1.60. By mail, for examination, for 
Sf.25. Just ready. 


An Elementary Manual of Chemistry; 
abridged, witi th» co-operation of the author, from 
Eliot & Storer’s Manual of Inorganic Chewisiry. By 
Wa. Kiprxy Nicnors, Assistant Professor of Ge.- 
eral Chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Fully illustrated with diagrams aud 
other cuts. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth. 360 pages. Price 
$1.50. By moi!, for examination, with a view to 
introduction, ou receipt of $1. 


Swinton’s Word Analysis. A Graded Class- 
BOOK OF ENGLISH DEKIVATIVE WoRDs, with practical 
exercises in Spelling, Analyzing, Defining, Synon- 
ymsand the use of words. By WiLtiAM Swintoy, 
*rof. of the English Language ia the University of 

. Califoraia, author of “ A Condensed History of the 
United States.” ‘‘Rembles Among Words,” &c., &e 
l vol. 12% pages. Price 40 cents. By mail, for ex- 

amination, 25 cents. 


An Elementary Grammar ot the Greek Lan- 
GvaGe, with Exercises and Vocabularies By SAMUEL 
HL Tayton, LL.D. Based on the twenty-tifth edi- 
tion of Kuhner’s Grammar. | vol. 400 pages. Price 
$1.60. By wail, for examination, on receipt of 
$1.25. 

A Condensed School History of the United 
States, constructed for definitive results in Recita- 
tion, and containing a new method of Topical Re- 
views. By Wiitiam Swinton, A. M., Professor of 
History in the University of California, and author 
of “Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac,” &e., 
&c. Mlustrated with Maps, Portraits and other illus- 
tratious. I vol. Cloth. 300 pages. Price, for exam- 
ination, 75 cents. ‘ 

(” More tl.an 50,000 copies sold since its publicatio 
@ year ago. 


«atheart’s Youth's Speaker. Selections in 
Prose, Porrry and DraLoeuas, suited to the on 
cities of Youth. and intended for the Exhibition 
Day requirements of Common Schools and Acade- 
mies; with many new and original pieces. By Geo. 
R. Carucant, A.M. 190 pages. Cloth. Price, for 
examination, 75 cents. 


Uobinson’s Examples. Arithmetical Exam- 
pies, Menta. anp Warirrex, (With and without 
answers.) With numerous Tables of Moneys, 
Weights, Measures, ete., desizaed for review ane 
test exercises, By D. W. Fisu, A. M. Cloth. 2u2 
pages. Price, 75 cents, for examination, 

The spenceriaa Drawing Books. A Series 
oF AN ELBMENTAKY AND ProukeasivE CHARACTER, 
designed especially for the use of Schools, on a new 
and excellent plau. Prepared by H. HrreurnGs, 
Teacher of Drawing in the Boston English High 
School, and late Prof. of Drawing, U. 8. Naval Acod- 
emy. ‘o be completed in 6 books. Nus. |, 2 and 3 
now ready. Price, $0 cents each, for examination. 

Rambles Among Word-. Their Poetry, His 
Tory axp Wispom, Wittiam Swintoy, A. M, 
Kiandsowely bound in flexible cloth, avd marbled 
edges. A new, revised edition, 302 pages. Price, 
si Single copies by mail, on receipt of the price 

CP" Full test!mosials of the above are published in 
the September number of the Epucationat Report- 
ex, where will also be found full descriptive notices 
of all of our new issues, together with much general 
educational news ot interest and value. The Ra- 
porter will be sent free of charge, on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUSLISHERS, 
138 aud 140 Grand Strset, New York. 
273 West Randolph Street, Chicago. 


eemesomme vm caine 
8S. 8. Packard, at his Business Col- 
ege, 905 Broadway, qualifies young men for first-class 
positions by imparting a sound business education 
The roons are the most elegant, spacious and airy ot 
any apartments in the city, and all the classes are un 
der the care of thorough teachers, Call and see for 
ys ourself or send for circular. 
— 
FAIRBANKS’ 
(foxmerty Elisworth’s) 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
756 BROADWAY. 








Superior adyantages for practical instruction. 
BOOKKEEPING, Fairbanks’ system, acknowledged to 
be the best in the country; Business Arithmetic, by 
the same, and Penmanship by B, F, Kelley, au able 
and experico: er. 

New and elegant rooms will be taken September 1. 
Scholarships at present rates during the summer 
months only. 

Thirty-five per cent, saved by purchasing the same 
in advance for the fall, 

SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 
‘te pup!ls of the public schools during their vacation, 


—— >- 


Post Office Notice.—The Mails for 
Euro during the week ending Satarday. Aug 
31, 1872, wili close at this office on Wednesday at 7 
a. ™., on Thursday at 11 a. ™,, and on Saturday at 10 
4. ™. P. H, JONES, Postmaster. 





Screntiric PHENOMENA.—A very re- 
markable discovery made by Professor 
Huggins, the celebrated astronomer and 
epectroscopist of England, reveals the fact 
that the a'mosphere of the distant planet 
Herschel is composed entirely of hydro- 
gen (gas). This wonderful announcement 
will overturn many of the notions which 
have heretofore ,obtained with regard to 
the condition of the more distant orbs con- 
nected with our solar system, From the 
nature of the case, the inhabitants of that 
far-off world, if there are any, must live 
without fire, as any one spark of combus- 
tion would burn everything and explode 
the whole concern. ‘Truly, science is 
bringing matters to light which throw all 
ancient wonders in the shade, and we are 
jortunate in living in such a progressive 
age. Riot 

The following description of a very 
thin man is not bad. “ He's grown sothin 
I hardly knew him. You are thin and I 
am thin, but he 1s thinner than both of us 
put together.” 











COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN ENG- 
LAND. 

The experiment of compulsory education 
is on trial in London, but is attended thus 
far with indifferent success. The progress of 
this novel effort is evidentiy observed with 
peculiar interest by English educators, and 
its results will be awaited with anxiety by 
thoughtful Americans who profess to find 
in this method the surest cure for some of 
the maladies of the body politic. Similar 
attempts may hereafter be made in this 
country, perhaps on the pattern of the 
experiment in Connecticut, to which we 
have already alluded; but it remains to be 
seen whether the compulsory system can 
be made effective, and the answer to this 
question will probably be given in England. 
It appears from the latest accounts of the 
action of the London School Board that 
the Thames Police Court has already been 
occupied wiih the hearing of cases against 
refractory parents. In one day, five 
persons were summoned to answer for 
their neglect or refusal to send their chil- 
dren to school. The excuses offered 
by these delinquents were of a 
curious character—one of the derelict 
fathers setting up the plea of inability to 
pay the fee of a few pennies per week 
which the law requires; another declaring 
that he was only a casual dock laborer, 
without the means of clothing his children 
to send them decently to school ; while a 
third was contum.cious, and as the penalty 
for his defiance of constituted authority 
was compelled to pay a fine. Tue excuses 
of poverty were accepted by the magis- 
trates, but it was added by the Solicitor to 
the Board that there are schools in London 
in which but a penny a week is charged 
for instruction, and that the p.irents who 
could not or would not pay this trivial fee 
must be poor indeed, whether in spirit or 
in purse. 

This array of facts shows two or three 
points very clearly. In the first place, it 
is manifest that (he English people might 
gather some useful lessons from the Com- 
mon School system of the United States; 
here, children come and go without direct 
cost to the parents for their teaching, and 
the whole body of the people of the State 
willingly pay, believing that education 
is the corner-stone of free institutions ; but 
in England the mania for imposing direct 
taxes upon every branch of knowledge 
seems to be ineradicable. In the next 
place, the English system of instruction is 
sectarian, and this fact militates against the 
success of any system of education which 
is intended to reach a!] classes in the com- 
munity. Finally, the established English 
custom of hauling offenders before the 
criminal courts is offensive in cases like 
those with which a School Board must 
contend, and a natural feeling of pugnacity 
is aroused by the unnecess ry humiliation 
of parents, whose only crime, perhaps, is 
poverty. 

While, therefore, the experiment now in 
progress in London is interesting to every 
student of social science, and worthy of 
careful attention as one of the indications 
of a lively public conscience, it is impossi- 
ble to avoid the conclusion that it possesses 
more of the elements of fuilure than of 
success. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS’ 
CONVENTION. 
The meeting of the Pennsylvania Teach- 
ers’ Association wis marked by the excel- 
lence of its local arrangements. The Phila- 
delphians had secured fur it the best hall— 
the Acidemy of Music—in the country. 
The energy of Professor Jean Louis had 
secured better music and moreof it than 
was ever before provided for a teachers’ 
convention. The railroad agent bad done 
his duty with fidelity and something more. 
All this was done, not without cost, of 
course, but Philadelphia alone had 
raised $1,600 to mvet the expenses. The 
plans for enjoyment were well laid and 
were seconded by the resources of the lo- 
cality. Yet with all this preparation we 
cannot call it a success. There was a large 
attendance and much enjoyment, though, 
perhaps on account of those facts, little 
business except routine was done, The 








one important question before the boly 


was a State ceriifi‘ation of teachers. 
Through a jealousy of normal schools, 
which unhappily were mixed up with it, 
this question was overslaughed and 
sent, a3 for three years previous, to 
another convocation. Tae question of 
Superintendency is now no question, and 
simply received an ex post facto approval; 
and the discussion of the co-education of 
sexes, the other piece de resistance, will not be 
accepted as conclusive. The other portion 
of such meetings, the relaxation of teach- 
ers and the association of those from differ- 
ent parts of the State, not only in business 
but in pleasure—perbaps the chief good of 
such meetings—was, however, a most tri- 
umphant success. 





THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOLS. 

From the State of Rhode Island and Prov- 
idence Plantations we receive the second 
annual report of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, accompanied by the report of the 
Commissioner of Public Schools and the re- 
ports of the Trustees and Principal of the 
State Normal School, and having an ap- 
pendix of school reports from various 
towns. The Board gives this summary 
of results at the outset: ‘‘ The general con- 
dition of the cause of public education in 
the State is believed to be encouraging and 
steadily improving. As indications of this 
prosperity, reference may be made to the 
tollowing facts: There has been an in- 
crease during the yearin the number of 
pupils enrolled; the average of attendance 
has also increased ; the average length of 
the school year is greater than ever before, 
and in one State only of the Union is our 
average exceeded ; appropriations for edu- 
cational purposes have been enlarged; there 
is, finally, a marked improvement in the 
cor ‘onof the s:hool buildings.” And 
furthe : There scem to the B ard to be, at 
preseni, two grounds of reasonable con- 
gratulation: the first, that such prog- 
ress is visible here, as in _ other 
States; the second, that there is at 
the same tim? a common convic- 
tion that there is need of improve- 
ment in various directions. For until per- 
fection be reached, contentment with pres- 
ent attainment is a state of mind to be 
deplored.” The Board is urgent in its 
recommendation of increased compensa- 
tion for te:chers. “In some neighbor- 
hoods the s»laries, especially of ladies en- 
gaged in this most arduous work, are quite 
inadequate. In many cases they are less 
than those of young womea, even of young 
girls, engaged in mechanical pursuits re- 
quiring no other training than a certain 
amount of manual practice speedily at- 
tained.” These statements are fully borne 
out by the figures of the Superintendent. 
The average compensation per month, in- 
cluding board, in the summer schools, is 
$32.52; average per month, including 
board, in the winter schools, $38.24—an 
increase of $1.38 over the preceding year 
in the former, and of $2.38 in the latter— 
which we suppose might be regarded as 
better than nothing. The Board discuss 
the question of truancy and absenteeism 
at some length. While not yet prepared 
to recommend an absolutely compulsory 
law, and proposing no definite action, 
they ‘‘ venture to suggest that the time 
has come when the whole question should 
be boldly met ani fully discussed in 
the legislative bodics of the State.” The 
whole number of children in the State 
under 15 years of age is stated at 64,930. 
The estimated number of school age—be- 
tween 5 and 15—is 42,000. The estimated 
number in private and Catholic schools is 
7,500. The estimated number instructed 
at home or detained from school as inva- 
lids is *1,000. The estimated number at 
public and private schools or instructed at 
home is 88,000. The estimated number 
not in attendince at school during the year 
is about 4,000—making the percentage of 
school population under instruction 90, and 
not under any instruction 10; not so bad, 
after all, as compared with several States 
that we could mention. Attention is also 
called to another and kindred matter of 
importance—the employment in manufac- 
turing and other establishments of children, 
who are thus deprived of the privilege of 
school instruction. The evil, the Board 
say, is a very setious one, the law regula- 
ting the matter having long been inopera- 
tive. An attempt has been made to secure 
co-operation on the part of the leading 
manufacturers of Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, for the more rigid enforcement of 
the law, and a form of compact to this end 
has been prepared and submitted toa num- 
ber of them; but while the proposal has 
been in many cases readily acceded to, it 
has not as yet, the Board regret to say, 








‘met with that universal acceptance which 
was hoped for, and which is needful to the 
full success of the measure.” The Board 
not: with satisfaction the extent to which 
night schools are multiplying through the 
State; recommend the introduction of 
drawing as a regular branch of education, 
and pronounce the inauguration of the 
State Normal School the most important 
work done during the year. This school is 
located in Providence, was inaugurated on 
the 6th of September, 1871, and has com- 
menced work with the greatest promise of 
permanent usefulness, Tie report of Mr. 
Thomas W. Bicknell, the State Commis- 
sioner, gives full statistical information re- 
garding the schools, and discusses all mat- 
ters connected with them intelligently and 
comprehensively. Among the subjecis 
touched upon by him is that of illiteracy 
and its relations tocrime. He concludes: 
“Tf it can be clearly shown that nine- 
ten'hs of the crime and pauperism of 
Rhode Island is the direct and legitimate 
result of ignorance and intemperance; and 
that elucated and skilled labor is produc- 
tive of happiness and thrift to society, we 
have at once in our possession all the 
knowledge we needto put an end to the 
evils from which we now suffer, and to 
their occurrence in the future. Ignorance 
and idleness produce them ; education and 
labor will forever banish them from the 
State.” 





REST. 

““To be free from whatever wearies or 
disturbs,” is Webster's definition of rest, 
and is it not a good one? Asa general 
thing the dictionary is not pleasant read- 
ing, but when one falls across such a little 
gem of descriptive poetry as the above, the 
sensation is one of profound gratitude, 
whatever its locality. “To be free from 
whatever wearies or disturbs.” This is, 
indeed, rest of the sweetest and choicest 
kind, the rest that recuperates and makes 
aman over! But where is this rest to be 
found, and how many in this busy, 
bustling world are able to throw off care 
according to this definition? Ay, 
there’s the rub, and it is_ this 
that we have’ especial neel to 
call attention to, As a nation, we area 
thrifty, go-ahead, nervous set, vital, elec- 
tric, bristling with sharp points and com- 
paratively difficult to manage. There is 
nothing too hard for us to attempt—no les- 
son too complicated for us to learn. We 
are too angular to be diplomatic, too sen- 
sible to be over-scrupulous in regard to 
national etiquette. In short, we are as a 
nation—just what we are as individuals— 
wide-awake, restless and enthusiastic. We 
never think of husbanding our strength 
until we are suddeuly awake to the reali- 
zation that we have none to husband. 
Whether or not this prodigality, this lavish 
expenditure of strength is good for the 
nation, is a disputed point among scientific 
men; but there is no such element of 
doubt in regard to its effect upon individ- 
uals. 

At fifty the average American woman is 
old. That there are some glorious excep- 
tions to this rule we are delighted to chron- 
icle. American men keep their good looks 
a trifle longer it is true—but the difference 
is so slight as to be quite immaterial. 
These facts are by no means new. We 
have had them dished up in one form or 
another ever since we can remember. We 
know that this decay is needless and with- 
out excuse, in just so far as itis premature. 
We know, even the most heediess among 
us, that certain causes produce certain ef- 
fects—that work in over measure ener- 
vates and destroys—that food immoder- 
ately partaken of is death; slow, perhaps, 
but nevertheless sure. These truths are 
patent enough. Who attempts to dispute 
them ? Nobody, of course. Such an at- 
tempt would be a libel upon the physio- 
logical knowledge of the most ignorant. 
But what effect docs this fand of informa- 
tion have upon body or spirit? Not the 
slightest. Men rush about among their 
stock and ledgers, working and hoarding, 
losing and gaining, to all appearance firm 
in the faith that health and strength are 
to endure forever. ‘I will work as hard 
as I can this year, next yearI will rest,” 
say they. But the months roll round, and 
there really seems to be no reason why 
there should be any material change in the 
programme, The summer seems to be es- 
pecially set apart for rest and recreation. 
To carry on a successful business cam- 
paign during the heated term requires an 
amount of vitality scarcely possessed by 
American men. As one day in the seven 
is set apart for cessation from labor, so it 
seems to us that those few weeks in the 
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hottest part of the year should- be as care. 
fully and religiously devoted to rest by all 
those who are able to take advantage of 
them. For the hundreds, nay, the thou. 
sands, to whom the word rest can have but 
one significance, the rest of the grave; for 
the weary worker who must be at his 
post early and late, summer and winter 
who has so steadily put away the visions 
of green fields and cool highways, that 
they scarcely now exist in memory ; for 
the broken-down wife who cooks and 
mends and nurses her babies, standing 
steadfastly at ber post, and for the pale 
sad-eyed little ones, we can have but one 
feeling, and that one of intense sympathy, 
They can do no more nor no less—at least 
if they could alter their lives for the better 
they are entirely igrorant of the fact, and 
the chapter must end as it begun, if not in 
“poverty, hunger and dirt,” very likely 
next door to it. But for the rich—the 
‘comfortably off,” the decently-paid work. 
ing man and woman, who will not avai] 
themselves of every possible moment for 
this work of recuperation—our sentiments 
are of a very mixed kind. Nature, in her 
most genial and lovely mood, is now 
beckoning to all of us. Nooks and corners 
out of the reach of curiosity hunters, busi. 
ness seckers and clamoring creditors are 
ours for the asking. Let us for once in our 
lives be sensible, and give the cold shoul- 
der to neuralgia, dyspepsia and all kindred 
diseases. 





HOOPER C. VAN VORST. 

It gives us pleasure to hear that the 
name of Judge Hooper C. Van Vorst is 
mentioned for one of the seats made 
vacant on the Supreme Court bench by 
the removal of George G. Barnard and the 
resignation of Albert Cardozo. By his 
noble efforts in the cause of reform, his 
valuable and untiring service as a member 
of the Board of Education, and his long 
and stainless public career, the Judge 


nas won for himself a name which 
makes him just now a more than 
acceptable candidate for the office 


in question. If nominated by the Repub- 
lican and Reform organizations—and he 
ought to receive other nominations also— 
he will no doubt be elected. His election 
will go fur toward restoring among the 
people that confilence in the Supreme 
Court which was withdrawn from it under 
the reign of Barnard and Cardozo. 





Tue candidates for Mayor of this city 
are Charles E. Loew, Andrew H. Green 
and James O'Brien. Let us havea good 
man, by all meins. The Mayor has a great 
deal more power in school matters than is 
generally known. The appointment of 
Commissioners, Inspectors and Trustees is 
an important trust, and should be placed 
only in the hands of an intelligent, up- 
right and honest officer. 





IF one could analyze causes and effects 
in a Presidential campaign, it would be an 
interesting study to ascertain which candi- 
date gains most. Mr. Greeley, in ‘‘ stump- 
ing” in his own behalf, or General Grant 
by silently sticking to the “ stump ” of his 
cigar. 





Mr. A Macvey, long known in this city 
as Superintendent of Buildings under the 
Department of Public Instruction, died 
suddenly on Tuesday night. Mr. Macvey 
was a highly esteemed gentleman, and ren- 
dered good and faithful service for thirty- 
five years in his department of school 
buildings. 





> 


Tue New York Board of Public In- 
struction will meet on Wednesday, Sep 
tember 4. 

Tue public schools of this city will re 
open on September 2. 


- —-—— 


The constant extension of the railwa 
system in this country is one of the stand- 
ing marvels which only some accident 
calls our special attention to. Our receipt, 
as usual, Of Vernon’s ‘‘ Official Guide of 
the Railways” for the month has been this 
time the accident. Here are no less than 
436 different railroads, each with 1's time 
table, and varying in their lengths from 10 
to over 600 miles. The number of miles 
of road in operation is over 65,000, and the 
rate of increase is over 8,000 miles in the 
year. The mere index of roads covers 
over three pages octavo, and the number 
of places reached by railroads 32 four- 
column pages in agate. 





A schoolmaster tells the following geod 
one: “‘T was once teachinz in a quiet coun- 
try village. The second morning of theses 
sion I had time to survey the surroundings, 
and among the scanty furniture I espied a 
three-leg. stool. ‘Is this the dunce 
block?" I asked a little girl of five years. 
Tue dark eyes 5) led, the curls nodded 
assent, and the lips rippled out, ‘I guess 
80; the teacher alwayssits on it.’” 
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Hox Populi. 


music IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Jo the E:litor of School Journal : 

In a recent number of your JOURNAL 
there appeared a short article upon this 
subject, which calls for a reply. : 

Complaint was made that the pupils of 
our common schools were not taught to 
read music, save in a,few of the female 
departmen's of the grammar schools, and 
the inference was drawn that the music 
teachers were directly responsible for this 
imperfect con lition of musical knowledge. 
This is unjust to the professional music 
teacher, as the superintendents and prin- 
cipals well know. It is unjust, because it 

untrue ; for none know better than 
the superintendents and principals that the 
real reason for the slow appreciation of the 
primitive musical signs and characters of 
the art,or, in other words, the non-ability 
to read vocal music, is the lack of age, es- 

ially in the male departments, and more 
particularly the luck of time given to the 
study and practice of this branch of the 
curriculum. The vast aggregate of our 
boys leave school at the age of twelve or 
fourteen years, at the outside. W hat more 
can be done for these boys than s'mply to 
resent the plainest of the musical ele- 
men's, with unadorned sacred and secular 
pieces suited to their capacity and 
eung by imitation; seeing that even 
this must be done by the teacher 
in the short space of sixty or seventy min- 
vies per week! The girls do be'ter for 
several reasons : First, fashion and filial 
and parental desire urge them on ; Second, 
natural aptitude and greater sweetne:s and 
flexibility of voice make the practice of 
yoeal music a higher p!easure to them ; 
Third, musical advautages at home swell 
the ranks of efficient female singers in the 
school ; and last, the girls remain longer 
at school than the boys do, and thereby se- 
cure more extended knowledge of the ele- 
ments as well as more charming effects 
wing out of maturity of tone and 
part-singing. But perhaps the most 
thorough cause for the poor  in- 
tellectual advancement of music in our 
schools, is the desire of novelties for exhi- 
bition purposes. Of course,the pupils pre- 
fer this to a hard study of the elements ; 
the principals desire to please their officers 
and friends ; and the music teacher acqui- 
esces, not only because of the larger amount 
of gladness and joy secured at the end of 
a given term of five months, but because 
he would avoid the rebuke from principal, 
parent, officer or friend, that he had noth- 
ing to show for his labor, and therefore had 





not earned his money. This is perfectly 
apparent to the principals, and through 


tiem to the superintendents, all of whom 
would be glad to see musical discipline and 
knowledge in our schools based upon a 
more thorough and efficient study o: the 
ments. 

on is not, therefore, directiy the fault of 
superintendent, principal or teacher, that 
they cannot immediately change the tone 
of society On this subject, or miraculously 
convert it, even in theory, to their way ot 
thinking. For society, in the aggregate, 
does not and will not stop to inquire into 
the means or details of study by which 
music produces its most beautiful effects. 
It is content to be saddened or pleased, 
surprised or charmed, depressed or electri- 
fid by the accomplished interpreters of 
the art divine, whichever way they shall 
decide to sway the human mind and heart, 
without inquiring whether those same in- 
terpreters know the difference between a 
semibreve and a demisemiquaver! You 
may call this very perverse ia society, and 
so itis. But what do you propose to do 
about it? The best answer to the question, 
in my opinion, is to sow as good musical 
seed as you can, and await the results of 
patient, persevering labor till a later day: 

‘Here about the beach I wardered, nourishing a 
wun ton nay tales’ of ecience, and the leng result 

of Time.” 

Shall we blame society because it per- 
mitted, yea, encouraged Jenny Lind to 
take three hundred thousan dollars of re il 
solid cash cut of the country, when that 
money would have founded half a dozen 
conservatories fer the permanent musical 
instruction of the people ? Or shall we 
make wry faces because Nilsson took away 
abuadrei thouzand more, and was mar- 
ried like a princess in Westminster Abbey? 
Hear ye, O utilitarians! Will not society 
always pay more promp'ly to be pleased 
than instructed? Butstop! We received 
as good notes from the fair cantatrict as we 
gave them, did we not? I wish, for one, 
they had given us more song, and we had 
given them more dollars. . i 

To return. Would we have native sing- 
ers of a lixe calibre ? Tue same conditions 
mustbe obs rved. Voice, will, patient la- 
bor, tireless energy and iaspiration—all 
must combine with the generous smile of 
society to achieve a success so distin- 
guished. Yet lower down in the artistic 
scale, why should not every young teacher, 
male and female, show a certificate of mu- 
sical as well as literary and scientific qu li- 
fication? Because society, except in occa- 
sional instances, is shut up in the utilitarian 
views of the age and clime, and cannot yet 
demand it. Two denominations—the oldest 
—require of the exponents of their religious 
truths a preparation in music as well as in 
literature, science and theology. Martin 
Luther indignantly exclaimed: “If your 
moieter cannot sing, 1 will not look at 

im !” 

It were devoutly to be wished that every 
teacher might be musical leader in his 
Class, school, or at home. His services 
would be worth far more to the State, aad 
he would live and die, it is to be hoped, a 

ier man. A few, like burning, shining 
ts, come up to the measure of this 


ideal. But these cannot do every'hing ! 
Constant teaching and constant singing 
would soon kill an Apolly, and very sud- 
denly consign an Arion to more dreary and 
dismal depths than those where the sweet 
singer found his grave. 

Now, agreeably to the practical charac- 
ter of an age and country, it is futile to find 
fault and suggest noremedy. Though so- 
ciety be satisfied with the merest shell of 
superficiality, and though principals and 
regular teachers, with few exceptions, have 
neither time, inclination nor ability to 
teach the elements of vocal music, there is, 
on these very acccunts, an increased re- 
sponsibility resting upon the special teach- 
ers ip this matter, which is simply that 
they shall teach the elements more thor- 
ough.y, since they are employed and paid 
for this very purpose. The secret of great- 
er success is plain. The principals have 
but to require it of their special music teach- 
ers, to the exclusion of tar-e-fourths of the 
time and effort now given to exhibition 
music ; and satisfactory results in the com- 
plicated exercise of reading music from 
notes would ultimately follow. 

Geo. Henry Corrs. 

Mayrwoon, N. J,, Aug. 20, 1872 


The Library. 


ILLUsTRATED Scuoon History or THE 

Unitep STATES AND ADJACENT Parts 

of America. From tue earliest discov- 

eries to the present time. By G P. Quack- 

an, LL. D. New York: D. Appleton 
Co. 








ELEMENTARY History oF THE UNITED 
STaTEs; with numerous illustrations and 
maps. By G. P. Quackenbos, LL. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Dr. Quackenbos is already so favorably 
known to educators and pupils, through 
his numerous text-books on history, phi- 
losophy, composition and rhetoric, that the 
announcement of new editions of his Ele- 
mentary and School Histories will be re- 
ceived with signal gratification. Both of 
these volumes have been carefully revised 
and enlarged, and the information they 
contain is brought down to the present 
time. The larger History gives an excel- 
lent though brief account of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of thiscountry, with illustra- 
tions which will pique the curiosity of the 
young student and lead him on to further 
inquiry ; and the successive steps of Ameri- 
can history are carefully traced, down to 
the election of General Grant to the Presi- 
dency. The narrative is clear and pleasing, 
and the arrangement of facts is admirable. 


MAGAZINES, &c. 
Tre Gataxy. September. New York: 

Sheldon & Co. 

The opening article in this number of 
the Galazy isa disquisition by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy on the character and the works 
of Froude, the historian. Mr. McCarthy 
deals with Mr. Froude as summarily as he 
dealt with Charles Kingsley, for whom he 
bad few words ot praise. “ Mr. Frou.le,” 
he says, “has created a Mary Queen of 
Scotsas the poets and painters have created 
a mermaid;’ and so of Queen Elizabeth 
and Heory VIIL., according to Mr. Me Car- 
thy. The judgment is harsh, not alto- 
gether just, an slightly pompous ; but the 
article will nevertheless be read with 
interest. General Custer continues his 
agreeable narrative of life on the Plains; 
Albert Rhodes writes pleasantly of the 
French people in their homes; Grace A. 
Ellis has something to say about our house- 
hold servants; a ‘Sabbath among the 
Orthodox Jews”’ is a picture of a scene in 
the slums of New York; and there is a 
readable variety of sketches, tales, poems, 
editorial comment and jokes—all going to 
the mike-up of a lively number of an ex- 
cellent m igazine, 
ScRIBNER’s MONTALY. 

York: Scribaer & Co, 

Americans who have not yet seen Paris 
(the number becomes smaller every year) 
will find Mr. Edward King’s illustr ited pa- 
per in Scribner's exceedingly eatertaining 
and instructive, as well as accurate. E. 
Mulford contributes a sympathetic sketch 
of the late F. D. Maurice; E. J. Mallett de- 
scribes the ascent of Gray's Peak in the 
Rocky Mountain range; an anonymous 
contributor tells some pleasant stories of 
former writers who have lived in Florence, 
and there is an illustrated article on Sculp- 
ture which summar'z’s all that is known of 
the most famous statues. Dr. Holland's 
e‘litorial notes are on timely topics, and Mr. 
Gil ler’s “ Cabinet” fancics are genial and 
humorous. 

Tue Axpre, September. 

James Sutton & Co. 

We do not want to pile up adjectives for 
the sake of doing justice to this superb 
specimen of American engraving ani 
typography, but if we were to say that the 
Aldine is generally equ, in all its parts, to 
the London Art Journal, the assertion 
would not be extravagant. It is certainly 
a credit in every way to its publishers and 
its editor, and, which is more to the pur- 
pose, it does not fall away from the high 
standard originally set "p for it. The cur- 
rent number has several full-page i lustra- 
tions, after designs by Paul Dixon. Peter 
Moran and Gilbert Burling, besides a 
dozen smaller pictures. A. H. Thayer con- 
tributes two companion-pieces— -ketches 
of animal life—which are irresistibly droll: 
the rat-terriers in repose and action being 
reproductions that dseer would not 
have hesitated to acknowledge. © T ve liter- 
ary contents of the number are varied and 
pleasant. 

Tue Parenovoercat Journat for Sep- 
tember contains a variety of subjects that 


September. New 


New York: 





is remarkable—maiters Political, Scien- 
tific, Social, and whit not? We have 


| James Black and John Russell, the Nom- 
inees of the Temperance Party for Presi- 
dent and Vice-!resident, with portraits ; 
also Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown; Col. J. 
W. Johnson; Col. Ethan Allen; Daniel 
Magner, the horse tamer; The Labor Ques- 
tion; Voices of the Deaf; London Jews; 
Arsenic; The Bread Fruit Tree; Expres- 
sion, with a wealth of illustrations; Hu- 
man Governments ; Mixed Schools ; Bible 
Need of the Times ; Atoms and Molecules; 
Pres. Juarez of Mexico; Peculiar Charac- 
ters; Rest and Recreation; Whaling and 
Oil; Miscellaneous Items and good Poetry. 


A most valuable monthly is Frank Les- 
lie’s Lady's Magazine and Gazette of Fashion. 
Theexcellence of the work put on it, its | 
artistic design aud execution, its high liter- | 
ary character and the exceedingly moder- | 
ate cost per annum, commend it tothe at- 
tention of every reader and fully warrant 
the wonderful success that it has attained. 


A Taper For THE Masses.—The (Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) Real Estate Register comes to 
us this week enlarged toa beautiful sixteen- 
page, sixty-fourcolumn, illustrated weekly, 
with the name changed to the American 
Land and Law Advisor. The original teat- 
ures introduced into the old paper by its 
publishers caused it to be sought after by 
persons in all parts of the United States, 
and thus encouraged by public patronage | 
the publishers now determine to give to 
the people a paper every way worthy of 
the name they have chosed for their new | 
weekly. The American Land and Law | 
Advisor is a“ weekly journal ot real estate, | 
finance, building and popularization of | 
law.” The issue before us is absolutely a | 
necessity to every landed proprict r or real 
estate owner in the country, as well as to | 
every citizn in the United States that 
wishes to keep posted on that indestructi- 
ble element of value—real estate. The 
law department of this excellent weekly is 
edited by the ablest law counselors in the 
country, who answer, free of cliarge, all | 
questions of law submitied to the paper— | 
with a elearness and accuracy that makes 
them to be understood by men of the most 
ordinary intelligence. This feature aloae 
should cause it to be taken by every farmer 
and landowner in the country. Tue 
illustrations on the first page, of original 
designs for cottages and suburban resi- 
dences, gotten up expressly for this jour- 
nal, is also a feature that commends itself 
to those about to build, and if we are to 
judge the future by the first issue, now be- 
fore us, we will say it alone is worth many 
times the subscription price. The weekly 
correspondence, from the General Land 
Office at Washington, D. C., giving the 
latest laws governing the public lands, 
homestead and pre-emption, as well as that 
from all parts of the country, is also a val- 
uable feature, to say nothing of its news 
and general information, fuund in no other 
journal in the United States. To crown 
all, the enterprising publishers offer, by 
way of inducing examination and sub- 
scription, a beautiful $5 chromo, of either 
of the following subjects: ‘‘The Lost 
Babe,” or “ The Geweleene Visitor” —all 
tur the exceedingly low price of $2.50 a 
year—embracing a beautiful parlor picture, 
and over 800 pages of useful reading mat- 
ter and illustrations. We would say to all 
our readers, send stamp for a sample copy. 
Address Crofi & Phillips, Publishers Amer- 
ican Land and Law Advisor, Pitsburg, Pa. 
ik oe 
GENERAL INFORMATION. 





Facts ror THe Lapies.—Mrs, R. Gun- 
ning, New York, has earned with her 
Wherler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine 
$2,300 in two years. See the new improve- 
ments and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 

—French Cheek Plumpers give to hollow 
cheeks the rotundity of youth; can be 
worn without the knowledge of others. 
Used by ladies and gents of the various 
courts of Europe. 8 nt by mail to any 
part of the world, registered, upon receipt 
of $5. Address Mrs. G. W. Wood, care 
of Goodyear'’s Rubber Co., 7 Great Jones 
street, New York. Agents wanted. 

—Had the Wi'lcox & Gibbs Silent Fam- 
ily Sewing-Machine been invented before 
the lock-stitch machiue there would prob- 
ably not have been a double-thread machine 
in existence at the present day. The sup- 
posed necessity for a second thread and a 
shuttle has now disappeared from machine- 
sewing, but an enormous amount of capi'al 
is interested in maintaining an opposite 
opinion. 

—Unfortunate slaves of tobacco can find 
an antidote which is warranted to be a 
sure remedy for the appetite for tobacco, 
by app'ying to Mrs. A. H. Robinson, 150 
Fourth avenue, Chicago, III. 

Beware or Counrerreits.—Use Brum- 
mell’s celebrated Cough Drops. The gen 
uine have A. H. B. on each drop, General 
depot, 410 Grand street, New York. 

—Dr. Colton originated the laughing gas 
tor painless tooth-extraction, makes the gas 
fresh every day, and performs just what 
is promised. Come to headquarters, 19 
Cooper Institute. 

Heauru.—The Electro-Magnetic Mineral 
Water Healing Baths, 14 University place, 
New York, cure chronic and acute dis- 
eases—especialiy rheumatism, gout, paral- 
ysis, all diseases of skin, blood, liver and 
Lidneys. Send for circular and investi- 
gate. 

—Heaiquarters for nitrous oxide gas for 
extracting teeth without pain—Dr. Has- 
brouck, late operator at Colton’s. Office, 
956 Broadway, corner Twenty-third street. 

—Drunkenness and opium eating. Dr 
Beers, 107 Fourth avenue, New York, has 


ent and nless cure for both. 
Thousands cu 





| alogues, &e. 
| trated. $1.50 


Elocutionary Works. 
| MONROE'S 


| PUBLIC AND PARLOR READINGS 


Por the Use of Reading Clubs, Parlor and Social En- 
tertainment. 
| 1. Hemeorous. mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
| “As many of these extracts are from copyright 
editicns used with the permission of the publishers, 
their value to the reader who demands the richest 
sleanings from the various fields of humor can be 
eadily unde "—Cincinnati 
2. Miscelluneous. l2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
| Upwards of a hundred and twenty prose and et 
ical selections suitable for the use OF reading clubs, 
or for public and social entertainment, are here pre- 
| sented. The collecti 1 isa great improvement upon 
| the usual run, inasmuch as the majority of the selec 
tious are here for the first time included in such a 
volume, 


GEORGE M. BAKER’S WORKS. 


Amateur Dramas. For Parlor Theatricals, Even- | 


ing Entertainments and School Exhibitions. l6mo. 
Iastrated. $1.50, 

The Mimic Stage. A new Collection of Dramas 
Farces, Comedies and Burlesques, for Parlor Theat 
ricals, Eveniag Entertainments aad School Exhibi- 
tions. Ifmo. Illustrated. $1.50, 

The Social Stage. Dramas, Comedies, Farces. Di- 

, for Home and School. lémo. Dus 

0. 


A Baker’« Dozen. Original Humorous Dialogues, 
By “Geo. M. Bakes, author of * Amateur Dramas,” 
* Mimic Stage,” “Social stage,” ete. l6meo, Cloth, 
$l. Pancy Boards, 60 cents. 

HANDY SPEAKERS. 

The Medel! Suanday-<cheol Speaker. A Col- 
lection of Dialogues, Addresses and Miscellaneous 
Pieces for Exhibitions, Mouthly Concerts, Anniversa 
ries, kc, By Anya Monaon. I6mo. Boards, 60 cts. 

Little Pieces for Little Speakers. By a Practi 
ca 


al Teacher. l6mo. Boards, 60 cts.; cloth, 75 ets. 
Seld by all Booksellers, and sent by mail, postpaid, 
on recei 





tt of price. 
TER g SHEPARD, Publish 


“ra, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD & DILLL 


3HAM, New York. 
WHAT IS THE USE OF TALKING WHEN 


“Writing is Learned by Writing ¢ 
And everybody knows it. 


USE THE 
YO) | 





























Tracing Copy Books, 
And save TIME, TROUBLE and EXPENSE. 
Children ery for them. 
It is the kind to buy for them. 
Published at 


756 Broadway, New York. 
NOVELLO'S 
CHEAP MUSIC 
FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 

Send for Catalogues and Lista to 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
731 Broadway, New York 


NEW TEXT BOOKS. 


TORY. 

| VENABLE’S U.S, HISTORY. 

| ECLECTIC GROGRAPHIES, 
WHITE'S AR(ITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S GRAMMARS, 

| ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP. 

| SCHUYLER’S ALGEBRAand LOGIC, 

| PHILIP PHILLIPS’ DAY SCHOOL 

| SINGER, 

RAWS MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 

McGUFFEWS READERS and 
SPELLERS, 

| PINNEO’s GRAMMARS. 
WILLIAMS’ PARSER’S 

|McGQUFFEY’S NEW 

SPEAKER, 


"roe ANCIENT HISs- 





MANUAL, 
JUVENILE 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO,, 


| 28 BOND STREET. 
| 















ERASIBLE " 
SURFACE 
Full Catalogues with Special School Rates sent on 
application 


N. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co., 


191 FULTON 8T., N.Y 
HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
L3ibliopole, 


133 NASSAU STREET. 


American and Foreign Publications sent by mail, post 
paid, at Catalogue prices. 


LL BOOK LOVERS SHOULD SUB- 
LA serive to the AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST, 


monthly Journal of Literature and Repositery of 
Notes and Queries. Sead stamp for specimen number. 
J, SABIN & SON 
84 Nassau s*.. New York 
Subscription, $1 per year. Cheap edition, 0 cents 
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The Stellar Tellurian ts 
unrivaled, p re 
spect to iter 
cution, but 

to the range of difficult top 
ics, which it makes perfect 
ly simple. Among these 
may be named; the two 
conditions necessary to 
eclipses, sidereal and sy 

nodic motion, precession of 
the equinoxes, ete. Mi 
turning the crank the earth 
is made to turo on its axis 
and revolve in a true ellipse 
along the ecliptic, through 
the signs and constellations 
of the Zodiac, while the 
gun's vertical and most 
oblique rays automatically 
draw the zones upon the 
earth's surface—the moon, 
meanwhile, performing ils 
monthly elliptical and in- 
clined orbit. 

The Celestial Hemispheres 
are two wall map, nearly 5 
feet in diameter, represent 
ing the night sky as it ac 
tually appears. The Key 
enables the pupil to trace 
the coastelialions upon the 
charts. 






The Favorite Botany—VYouman’s, 





Send stamp for co2- 
clusive evidence, : 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


NATIONAL 


WITH EASEL 
MENT 7 ~ 
The National School Furniture Co., Lill and 113 William 


‘The Peard Patent Folding Desk and Settee 


IN THE USE OF THIS DESK A SCHOOL OR LECTURE ROOM 18 SECURED AT PLEASURE, 
OPEN. CLOSED. 
RECEIVED THE FIRST We invite special 
ttention to 
PREMIUM Al THE attention to our 


BRAUTIPUL 


1870 AND *.1, STYLES OP 
STATIONARY 

ore DESKS, 
Also to our 


Church and Hall 
Seatings, 


Send for an Ini 
TRATED CaTaALooun, 


St., New Vork, 


DESK, 


ATTACH- 





THE STELLAR TELLURIAN, 


With Jackson’s Mathematical Geography, 
strument, Celestial Hemispheres ani Key, the whole forming a complete 
illustrated course in Astronomy for Schools, Colleges, Public and Private Libraries 


Manual for the In 





Teachers and men of science generally have universally expressed their approval and wonder at the beauty 
and accuracy of the iastrumeut aad charts. For cireulars auc particulars address 
STELLAR TELLURIAN MPU. CO., 42 Barclay Street, N. ¥ 


TEACHERS CANNOT AFFORD TO USE 
INFERIOR TEXT-BOOKS. 


THEY OUGHT ALWAYS TO SELECT THE BEST. 


The Most Popular Geographices—Cornell's. 

The Best Series of Arithmetics—Quackenbos's, 

The MostiE@ective Classical series Harkness’s, 

The Most Interesting U. 8. Histories -Quackenbos's, 
The Standard Bhetoric and Grammars -Quackenbos’s, 
The Most Attractive Astronomy—Lockyer’s, 


The Most Thorough German Grammar—Wrage’s. 
The Newest System of Drawing—Krasi's, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHFRS, 
New Yor 
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Boys aus Girls’ Bepartment. 


CONDUCTED BY L. NATHARIEL HERSHICELD, 
* sNowpaor.”’ 





IDLE HOURS. 
Ohow! . when tasks are o'er, 
To wander silent by the shore, 
To look out on the wide old 
Where the hover free; 
Teo see the last inished 
Fade from my sight before the gale 
pT ad 2 the oark blue 
Where silver c ouds in masses 


While my iw. 

As ite dark —— to pierce I try, 

I wonder wha would meet my eye, F 
silent forms would greet me 

If | were wandering beneath the sea. 


And then at the sands that lie at my feet 
ow many silver thousands my glances meet). 
nd thus, while the waves chant music to me, 
I stroll on the shore by the gray old sea. 
J. R. Save. 





OUR WEEKLY CHAT. 


“Mahogany Blonde’’ (what a queer- 
looking blonde our correspondent must be) 
@ends us the answers to puzzles Nos. 1, 2, 
3, 6, 7, 8, 9 and-10, in No. 79 of the Jour- 
NAL. With the exception of a few slight 
variations, they are all correct, and evince 
some ingenuity on her part. The square 
word we drop into our accepted drawer. 

Wadsworth’s contribution was received 
and accepted. As we have some other 
matter of the kind on hand ready for pub- 
lication, his article will have to wait a 
while. 

One of George Roberts’ charades shall 
be used. Thesubject of his first is too old. 
His answers to puzzles 4, 6 and 7 in Jour- 
WAL No. 81 are correct. 

Peter Cook’s double acrostic shall find a 
place in our ‘‘ Gymnastics” column. Our 
doubts with regard to the originality of the 
poem and charade he sends us are so strong 
that we consign them to the waste-basket. 
We always like to have the young folks 
try their skill at original matter. 

Master Sever pleads so for his enigmat- 
ical double acrostic, that we acquiesce 
and place it on our accepted file. His re- 
bus, which is very neatly drawn, will re- 
ceive due consideration. He answers the 
following puzzles—in JournaL No. 81— 
No. 2, 3, 4 and 6 all correct. If deserving, 
an article on ‘‘ Rebus Making” would not 
be out of place in this department. 

Is the poem *‘My Wish” original with 
W. L.? e are of rather a doubting turn 
of mind. 

“ Gath Brittle” wishes to know if any of 
the young “ gymnasts’ can give a method 
by which to find two numbers such that 
their product and sum shall be equal. Put 
on your tainking-cap, boys and girls, and 
let us hear what you have to say. 

We received Frank A. Murtha’s answers 
to puzzles Nos. 1, 3, 4,6 and 7 in JounNaAL 
No. 81, all of which we find tobe correct. 
Bome of his pare will go to the printer's. 

We are glad, ‘‘ Old Contributor,”’ Nor- 
mal College, likes the Boys’ and Girls’ De- 
partment so well, and we shall be happy 
to hear from her very often. Her puzzles 
are good and accepted. 

Master J. Nehrbus’ answer to the prob- 
lem in No. 81 of the JouRNAL is correct. 

8. Wielarski’s logogripa will be used. 
The rbyme is not very good, however. 

Raphael Ehrlick’s answer to the arith- 
metical problem, in JourNAL No, 81, is 
correct. 





GYMNASTICS FOR THE BRAIN. 
NO. 1.—CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

My first is in saucer, but not in plate ; 

My second is in chase, but not in pursuit; 

My third is in cargo, yet not in freight; 

My fourth is in bow, still not in salute; 

My fifth is in September, but not in fall, 

And my whole, dear reader, is nothing 
at all. i EWDROP. 

NO. 2.—CAGE OF BIRDS. 

1. To steal and a preposition. 2. To 
chastise needy andthe mind. 3. A girl's 
nickname and an edible. 4. A space of 
time, a preposition and a storm. 

O.p Conrrisutor, Normal College. 
NO. 3.—TRANSPOSITIONS OF CITLES OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 

1. Oh, may Icat. 2. O men carats. 3. 
Warntotry. 4. A tug, U.S. A. 
. SPARKLE. 

NO, 4.—CHARADE. 
My first, I avow, is used very much 
For storing wheat, and corn, and such; 
The hunters find in my second a friend 
When at night o’er the camp-fire they 


bend ; 
My whole, an instrument many admire— 
"Tis neither a flute, a harp, or a lyre. 
SNOWDROP. 
No. 5.—PROBLEM. i 
A number is composed of four figures. 
The sum of the second and third is equal 
to the sum of the first and fourth, dimin- 
ished by three; and the sum of the first 
three is equal to the fourth minus the first. 
What is the number? 
L. H., N. Y. College. 
NO. 6.-—RIDDLE, 
Five hundred begins it, 
Five hundred ends it, 
Five in the middle is seen ; 
The first ot all figures, 
The tirst of all jetters, 
Take up their stations between. 
Join ali together, and then you will bring 
Betore you the name of an eminent king. 
‘You. Cui. 


Nob7.—NUMENICAL ENIGMA, 
It is d of 17 letters. 
The 10, 1, 11, 15 is a drought. 





The 4, 13, 3, 9, 17 is a quality. 
The 2, 7, 8, 12 isa ve pronoun. 
The 16, 14, 6, 5isa 


The whole is J pal 
‘he ie is a short, pithy sa' > 
° iM. Love. 


No. 8.—INVERSION. 


Four syllables compose a word— 
The ancient prize of fame; 
And forward read, or backward read, 
The word is still the same. 
K. M. E. 


NO, 9.—CHARADES, 
1. First, an animal ; second, an animal; 
the whole, an animal. W. Henry. 
2. My first is an article; my second is a 
part of speech; my third is used by build- 
ers, and my whole is a declaration. 
GEORGE RoBERTS. 
NO. 10.—ENIGMATICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
: epee enigma containing the ini- 
tials. : 
My first is in sorrow, but not in grief; 
My second is in branch, but not in leaf; 
My third isin blossom, but not in bud; 
My fourth is in water, but not in blood; 
My whole so pure and white, 
Falling fast in the winter twilight, 
Noiselessly covers the frozen ground, 
And drowns in silence every sound. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, CONTAINING THE 
FINALS, 
My first is in brighten, but not in cloud ; 
My second is in curtain, but not in 
shroud ; 
My third is in sign, but ndt in placard; 
My fourth is in Dryden, but not in bard ; 
Just as my whole doth disappear, 
Drops in the sunshine bright and clear 
Rest, like gems, on the stirring leaves, 
Or hang, like crystals, from the eaves. 
ACROSTIC CROSS WORDS. 
1. Brightly ever twinkle, little light, 
Your brightness shines in our hearts to- 
night. 
2. A bituminous mineral in this we see, 
Which has to be handled very care- 


fully. 
8. This is no reason why you should look 
blue, 
Because, when reversed, it’s my nature 


to. 
4. Though in man’s darkest hours a help- 
ing hand thou lent, 
In his brighter hours thy tongue doth 
oft torment. J. R. Sever. 





ANSWERS TO “GYMNASTICS” IN 
. JOURNAL NO. 81. 

No. 1.—Appearances often deceive. 

No. 2.—O-pen. 

No. 3.—125. 

No. 4.—1. Newport. 2. HydePark. 3. 
London. 4. Frankfort. 5. Yonkers. 6. 
Kansas. 

No. 5.—Cologne, Prussia. 

No. 6.—1. Steam, team, tea, eat, meats. 
2. Grant, rant, ant, nat, at. 

No. 7.—Birthday. 

No. 8— Cc 

ROD 


CANON 
CONVICT 
REIGN 
ACT 


T 
No. 9.—Look beyond the clouds; never 
despair. 





ANSWERS TO “GYMNASTICS” IN 
JOURNAL No. 82. 
No. 1.—Watch-pocket. 
No, 2.—1. G-oat. 2. R-ice. 
F-ox. 5. L-ever. 
No. 3.— 


3. Beat. 4. 


mile 8 
mpir E 
ebul A 
hell 8S 
- elme - 
ncognit 
N on R 
EncomiuM 
No. 4.—1. Ost-rich. 2. 8-wall-ow. 3. C- 
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OUR DOG IN CHURCH. 

He was a little flustered on first entering 
the chapel—so many people there, and all 
sitting so quiet. In this there was some- 
thing awesome for Our Dog, and when out 
of this unnatural quiet they rose suddenly 
to sing, Our Dog was frightened, and would 
have run out of doors, only the doors were 
closed. He soon recovered himself. They 
were only folks, after all—such as he saw 
every day in street and house. 

He began to recognize one after another. 
He tried to get up a little sociability with 
them, but they took little or no notice of 
him. Everybody seemed strangely con- 
strained and altered. Our Dog is a pet, 
and this cut him. But his is a self-reliant, 


recuperative nature, so he threw himself 
on his own resources for amusement. He 
norant of the propri- 


was delightfully 
eties of used or church service. 

The choir is separated from the congrega- 
tion only by a slightly raised platform. 
On this walked Our Dog. Again there was 
singing. He smelt first of the organ; he 
then smelt of the organist, and wagged his 
tail at him. The o:ganist looked with an 
amused and kindly eye, but he could not 
stop. Our Dog then sinelt of the basso pro- 
fundo ; he smelt of the tenor; he smelt 
then first on one side and then on the other, 
Thin he went back and resmelt them all 


over again ; also the . That was a 
little curious. There might be a chorus of 
dogs inside, and that man at the keys tor- 
ane them. Tohim, at any rate, it was 
not melody. He walked around it and 
smelt at every crack and corner, to get at 
the mystery. He tried tocoaxa little fami- 
liarity out of that choir. They seemed to be 
having a time; of course, he wanted a 
hand or pawinit himself. It was of no use. 
He stood and looked, and wag; his 
white, bushy tail at them as b as he 
could. But, selfishly, they kept all their 
pleasure to themselves. So he left the choir 
and came down among the con tion. 
There, sure enough, were too little girls on 
the back seat. He knew them; hehad en- 
joyed many a romp with them. Just the 
thing! Up he jumped with his paws on 
that back seat ; yet even they were inno 
humor for play. They pushed him away, 
and looked at each other, asiftosay, “Did 
you ever see such conduct in church ?” 

It was rebuff everywhere. Our Dog 
would look closer into this matter. The 
con; tion were all standing up. So he 
walked to the open end of a pew, jumped 
on it and behind the ple’s backs, and 
walked to get in front of the little girls, that 
he might have am explanation with them. 
Just then the hymn ceased. Everybody sat 
down with the subdued crash of silk and 
broadcloth. Everybody on that bench 
came near sitting on Our Dog. It was a 
terrible scramble to get out. 

Still he kept employed. There was a 
line of chairs in the aisle. In one of these de- 
liberately sat Our Dog. If everybody would 
do nothing but sit still and look at that man 
in the pulpit, so would he. But somehow 
he moved one hind leg inadvertently. It 
slipped over the chair’s edge. Our Dog 
slipped over with it, and came as near 
tumbling as a being with four legs can. 
All this made nc ise, and attracted attention. 
Little boys and girls, and big boys and girls 
snickered and snorted and strained as only 
people can snicker, snort and strain where 
they ought not to. Evensome of the elders 
made queer faces. 

The sexton then tried to put Our Dog 
out. But he had no idea of going. He 
had come with our folks, and he was not 
going until they went. The strange man 
grabbed for him, and he dodged him time 
and again with all his native grace and 
agility. This was snmething like: it was 
fun. The sexton gave up the chase; it 
was ruining the sermon. Our Dog was 
sorry to see him go and sit down; he 
stood at adistance and looked at him, as 
if to say, “ Well, ain’t you going to try it 
again ?” 

No. No more ofthat. Nobody was do- 
ing anything save that man in the pulpit. 
Our Dog would go up and see what all 
that was about. So he marched up the 
main aisle, and as he did so he waved, 
in a niajestic and patronizing sort of a 
be his bushy tail, and it seemed to say, 
‘* Well, you can ait bere, glum and silent, 
if you've a mind to. I do no such thing. 
I’m a dog: I need none of your preach- 
ing ; I’m superior to all that. Things go 
easy enough with me, without coming 
here once a week to sit silent, sad, melan- 
choly and stupid,and be scolded at by a 
man whom you pay for it.” 

Then, in un innocent and touching ig- 
norance that he was violating all the pro- 
prieties of time and place, Our Dog went 
boldly up on the pulpit stairs while our 
minister was preaching, and stood and 
surveyed the congregation. Indeed, he 
appropriated muci of the congregation’s 
attention to himself. He stood there and 
surveyed the audience with a confidence 
and assurance which, to a nervous and in- 
——_ speaker, would be better than 
gold or diamonds. He didn’t care. He 
smelt of the minister. He thought he’d 
try aad see if the latter were in a mood for 
any sociability. No; he was bus er than 
any of the rest. The stupidity and silence 
of all this crowd of people who sat there 
and looked at him puzzled Our Dog. 

He could see no sense in it. Some little 
boys and girls did smile as he stood there: 
seemingly, these smiles were for him. But 
as soon as he reciprocated the apparent 
attention, so soon he made for them, the 
smiles would vanish, the faces become 
solemn. And so at last, with a yawn, Our 
Dog flung himself on the aisle floor, laid 
his head on his fore paws and counted 
over the beef bones he bad buried during 
the last week. Not a word of the sermon 
touched him ; it went clear over his head. 





BREAD UPON THE WATERS. 

One of our exchanges tells the following 
pleasant litile story: 

Away back in the years that are gone, a 
rich merchant of New York, returning to 
his home one cold November evening, 
found a poor, barefooted child upon his 
doorstep, shivering and in tears from sut- 
fering and want. Many persons would 
have driven her away, but a glance at her 
face struck pity to his heart, and he took 
her into his house, warme: her by the fire, 
fed her at his table, and clothed her in the 
warm cast-off ents of his own little 

irl. He listened to her tale of sorrow, be- 
1eved it, and with a basket of food and an 
old though comfortable blanket, sent her 
home, teiling her to come to bis house 
— they needed food, clothing or 
uel, 

It seems that the poor family struggled 
on as best they could, and whenever pov- 
erty pinched wo bitterly the girl came to 
the merchant’s house for the proflered 
charity, until her little face became quite 
familiar. 

One day she came in great serrow and 
bitter weeping. Her mother was dead, and 
she had no one to turn to in the bereave- 
ment of her little heart but the kind mer- 





chant. He buried the poor dead woman, 
and took the girl to bis home until he 





could, from the dying directions of the 
mother, write to her relations, for it seems 
the mother had married against the will of 
her parents, and had been disinherited. 
During her life she had preterred to re- 
main in poverty and obscurity rather than 
to ap to her relatives, but at her death 
ride was swallowed up in anxiety for her 
elpless child. The relations came and 
took the child away, and then her where- 
abouts were lost to the merchant. 
Years rolled by, and misfortune over- 
took our man oO! —— heart. | 
of his family and kruptcy of his for- 
tune lefthim a poor and desponding man. 
Many were the ways he strove to rise 
again, but always failed, until he finally 
kept a street stand, selling apples and 
e to thechildren. One daya runaway 
team overturned his stand and injured 
him so severely that he was taken to the 
hospital, and a paragraph of the accident 
appeared in the papers, with his name 
-— a sketch of his life oy a ‘ 
his paragraph caught the eye of a 
wealthy lndiy Eving in a neighboring city. 
She hastened to New York and to the 
hospital, and stood by the bed of the 
r old man. In her fine, generous face 
e could not recognize the jittle girl he 
once befriended. But such shewas. She 
had been educated by wealthy relations, 
had married well and lived inluxuy. She 
had never forgotten her first benefactor, 
but had lost all traces of him until, to her 
surprise, she saw the paragraph in the 
papers. And now the bread cast upon the 
waters has been found, after many days, 
gloriously multiplied, and, taken to tue 
generous home of the noble woman, he is 
passing his last days in peace and happi- 
ness, loved and honored as her own father, 
and the children even call him grandpa. 





A JURY OF BOYS. 


When Dr. Nathaniel Prentice taught a 
public school in Roxbury he was very 
much of a favorite, but his patience at 
times would get nearly exhausted by the 
infraction of school rules by the scholars. 
On one occasion, in a rather wrathy way, 
he threatened to punish, with six blows ot 
a heavy ferule, the first boy detected in 
whispering, and appointed some as detec- 
tors. Shortly after, one of these detectors 
shouted : 

‘* Master, John Ziegler is whispering.” 

John was called up and asked if it was a 
fact. (John, by the way, was a favorite, 
both ot the teacher and his schoolmates.) 

‘* Yes,” answered John, ‘“‘I was not 
aware of what I was about. I was intent 
on working out a sum, and requested the 
one who sat next to me to hand me the 
arithmetic that contained the rule I wished 
to see.” 

The doctor regretted his hasty threat, 
but told John he could not suffer him to 
whisper and escape the punishment, and 
continued— 

‘I wish I could avoid it, but I cannot 
without a forfeiture of my word, and a con- 
sequent loss of authority. I will leave it,” 
continued he, ‘‘ to any three scholars you 
may choose, to say whether or not I shall 
remit the punishment.” 

John said he would agree to that, and 
immediately called out three boys. 

The doctor told them to return a ver- 
dict ; this they soon did, after a consulta- 
tion, as follows: 

**The master’s word must be kept in- 
violate. John must receive the threatened 
punishment of six blows of the ferule; but 
it must be inflicted on volunteer proxies, 
and we, the arbitrators, will share the pun- 
ishment by receiving each of us two of the 
blows.” 

John, who had listened to the verdict, 
stepped up to the doctor, and, with out- 
stretched hand, exclaimed— 

“ Master, here is my hand ; they shan't 
be struck a blow; I will receive the pun- 
ishment.” 

The doctor, under pretense of wiping bis 
face, shielded his eyes, and telling the boys 
to go to their seats, said he would think of 
it. I believe he did think of it to his dy ng 
day, but the punishment was never in- 
tlicted. 





A Brave Boy.—A Watertown paper 
has the following account of the action ot 
a brave and generous boy, whose name cdc- 
serves to be honorably mentioned : 

When the wind and storm were raging 
furiously, the startling cry was raised in 
the village of Cape Vincent that a man was 
afloat in the river in the utmost peril. The 
snow was driving so thickly that nothing 
could be seen on the river, but the cries o1 
the apparently doomed man for help were 
distinctly heard. There was much agita- 
tion and confusion, but to launch out in 
the river to attempt a doubtful rescue was 
perilous. 

But young Hinckly, hearing the cry for 
help, unobserved and undaunted, ‘‘ pushed 
his light ehell off from shore.” Blinded 
by the driving snow, and tossed by the 
raging flood, which taxed his utmost skill 
to keep right side up, he followed the cry 
of the imperiled man, and soon found him 
afloat on a frail craft, withoht oars and 
helpless, on which he bad ventured from 
shore to save some barrels, and, having lost 
his oars, was at the mercy of the current 
and waves. 

With much effort and danger the im- 
— stranger was transhipped to young 

inckly’s craft, and was brought to shore 
and landed, amidst the vociferous applause 
of a large concourse of people. hen 


asked how he dared to venture out in such | class 


a storm, he replied, “‘I could not bear to 
hear a man ho help and not help him.” 
Such daring benevolence everywhere de- 
serves honorable mention. 





Tue Harry Mrepium.—Gentleman be- 
tween two ladies. 





CouNTERFEITS IN ART.—It may not be 
known to all of our readers that in two at 
least of the historical paint on the walls 
of the rotunda of the Capitol the portraits 
were painted from persons many of whom 
are now living. In*‘ The ion of 
the Pilgrims,” by Professor Wier, Rose 
Standish is personated by Miss E. Fergu- 
son, a maiden lady, now residing in Brook- 
lyn, New York. Of the other portraits ma: 
be mentioned those of Mrs. Mansfield, 
formerly Miss Bayard, of New York, and 
sister of Professor Wier’s second wife; Fer- 
son Harris (the sick boy), a nephew of 
fessor Wier’s first wife, now a minister 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, stationed 
either in New Jersey or on the Hudson ; 
Mrs. Seymour (a little girl standing far 
back, holding somebody’s hand), a daugh- 
ter of Professor Wier, and wife of Genera} 
Seymour, now stationed at Portland, Maine; 
Mrs. C , wife of Colonel Casey, now 
stationed in Washington, also a daughter 
of Professor Wier (she is the little gir} 
kneeling); Addison Thomas, formerly As- 
sistant retary of State, who figures as 
Miles Standish; Alley Gay, a young artist 
and a student of Professor Wier’s; Miss 
Charlotte Newton, who married an archi- 
tect in Boston, and is now dead ; while the 
bride is represented 4 Mrs. Smith, the 
widow of General C. F. Smith, who was 
killed ome the late war.— Washington 
Sunday Herald, 





Tuat’s How.—Keeping at a thing witha 
will is the great secret of success in life. 

After a great snow-storm,a litile fellow 
began to shovel a path through a large snow- 
bank before his grandmother’s door. He 
had nothing but a small shovel to work 
with. 

“How do you expect to get through 
that drift ?” asked a man passing along. 

“* By keeping at it,’’said the boy cheer- 
fully, *‘that’s how.” 

That is the secret of mastering almost 
every difficulty under the sun. If a hard 
task is before you, stick to it. Do not keep 
thinking how large or how hard it is; but 
go at it, and then, little by little, it will grow 
smaller until it is done. 
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{From the Pall Mall Gazette.} 
AMERICANISMS.* 

The compiler of this curious volume, 
which, we observe from the preface, has 
reached 4 second edition, seems to have 
done his work conscientiously and from a 

uive interest in the subject. It is not 
the first attempt that has been made to 
pote down the peculiarities of what an 
American Secretary of State was pleased 
to call the American language ; but Dr. 
Schele de Vere has not only made copious 
use of the works of his predecessors, but 
has added a large amount of fresh and in- 
teresting material. “Americanisms” gre 
derived, it is scarcely needful to say, from 
a variety of sources—from the language 
of tbered man, from European immigrants 
of alt nations, from the “ Heathen Chinee” 
and from the negro. It is curious, too, to 
pote how the words and terms which have 

sed out of use in England, but are pre- 
served in our olden literature, are em- 
ployed in the common talk of the Ameri- 
ean people. “The largest part,” says the 
writer, ‘“‘of so-called Americanisms are 
nothing more than good old English words 
which, for one reason or another, have be- 
come obsolete or provincial in England, 
while they have retained their full power 
and citizenship in the United States,” and 
he adds that “ by many an humble fireside 
in the low country of Virginia, the pines 
of New Jersey, or in the shadow of the 
mountains of New England, words are 
hard pronounced as they were in the 
days of Alfred, and with meanings un- 
known to England.” Other words less 
antique and sanctioned by great English 
authors have forsaken this island to be em- 
ployed in different parts of the American 
continent. Thus, ‘‘afore,” whicb,as Low- 
el] observes, was common till after Herrick, 
is still used instead of “ before "’ in some 
parts of the New England States ; aze in- 
stead of ask, a word used by Chaucer, and 
now regarded by us as a gross re mmen 
“survives with astonishing vitality in 
Southern speech.” Barm, instead of yeast, 
has the sanction of our Elizabethan poets, 
and the word is used to this day in New 
England. Ben instead of been, dig for 

at, bile for boil, human for human being; 
Sony for very well, chimley for chimney, 
curious for nice, guess in the sense used by 
Yankees, to down in the sense of to humble, 
fall for the season of autumn, the odious 
werd female, the gift of the gab, and a vast 
number of words and phrases tamiliar in 
the States, may be justified by reterences 
to our early English literature. Some of 
these old terms are well worthy of being 
retained in our common speech, but it 
must be added that the most genuine 
Americanisms are corruptions of the laa- 
guage which we do not desire to see trans- 


ported into this country. Dr. Schele 
de Vere is surely incorrect in say- 
ing that the word talented ‘has 


made its way so successfully in England 
that it may be found now in her best and 
most fastidious writers ;”’ and we ho 
that the American use of “to” as an exple- 
tive in such phrases as, Would you like 
to? I meant toask him &, although au- 
thorized by Mrs. Stowe “ in her great work, 
“Uncle Tom,’ ” will not readily be admit- 
ted into our literature. The New York 
Herald may promise ‘‘to ventilate” the 
President, but we suspect that even the 
Daily Telegraph would shrink from venti- 
lating Mr. Gladstone; we may doubt, too, 
whether the word ‘“‘ solemnizing” is used 
by our dest pulpit orators ; and if it be true 
that the verb ‘* to enthuse” has found its 
way to England, it may be safely affirmed 
that no author or journalist of rep- 
utation will venture to adopt it 
Among familiar Americanisms which 
are happily unknown at present in 
Englan are dutiable, for liable to 
duty; considerable, used as an ad- 
verb or noun ; edibles and dibibles for food 
and drink ; most for almost ; nehow, which 
is used by Americans even in careful 
writing; notion,in the sense of inclination; 
preach, used as a substantive; to transpire, 
instead of happen; and retiracy, in the 
sense of retirement, or in the sense of a 
competency on which a man may retire. 
Some of the words, however,mentioned as 
Americanisms are as well known in this 
country asin the States. “ Vest,” for in- 
stance, is said to be almost universally 
aed for the English waistcoat; but in 
England the wank are used by tailors in- 
discriminately. At once again, for imme- 
diately, is not an Americanism, but may 
be heard any day in this country, and the 
writer is wrong in supposing that "bus is 
used for omnibus by the educated classes. 
It may be true that permit when used “* in- 
stead of leave to enter, or ticket of admis- 
sion to any place of public amusement,” 
isa term used exclusively in America, but 
in the sense of permission granted the 
noun is frequently in use. In the Interna- 
national Exhibition the following horrible 
sentence is displayed again and again: 
“Exhibitors are requested not to touch 
their exhibits without a special written 
permit.” The barbarous word “ exhibits” 
18, we suspect, home-born. ‘ Ride and 
tie.” says the compiler, “is the curious 
ase by w’ ich in Maryland and in the 
th the arrangement is designated ac- 
cording to which two travelers having 
but one horse between them will alter- 
nalely ride and walk.” 
evidently ignorant that the phrase which 
termed curious has been in use in this 
country for a century or more, and is in 
Ue still. Fielding mentions it in “ Jo- 
Seph Andrews” as the method in use in 
hose days when, instead of a coach and 
Six, @ Member of Parliameat’s lady used to 
mouut a pillion behiod her husband, and 


By qimericanisms : the English of the New World.” 
pA Schele Vere, LL.v., Professor of Moderna 
University ot Vitgumia (Loudon: 
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& grave se t-at-law condescended to 
amble to Westminster on an ow mt, 
with his clerk kicking his heels bebind 
him. The great novelist even takes the 
trouble to explain the custom minutely. 
“The two travelers,” he writes, ‘‘set out 
together, one on horseback, the cther on 
foot ; now, as it generally happens that he 
on horseback outgoes him on foot, the 
custom is that when he arrives at the dis- 
tance agreed on he is to dismount, tie the 
horse to some gate, tree, post, or other 
thing, and then proceed on foot; when 
the other comes up to the horse, unties 
him, mounts and gallops on, till, having 
passed by his fellow-traveler, he likewise 
arrives at the place of tying.” 

Among the most prominent American- 
isms may be no’ the great swelling 
words by which the Yankee strives to give 
intensity to hisexpressions. He speaks in 
superlatives and heaps adjective upon ad- 
jective in order to add weight to his lan- 
guage. Or he entirely alters the original 
meaning of words, as when he speaks of 
a lady as belonging to the advanced Fe- 
male persuasion, or of a steambeat as able 
“to eat four hundred passengers and to 
sleep at least two hundred.” r.de Vere 
denounces, and well he may, as utter 
abominations the new forms into which 
old words are turned by smart American 
writers, especially by journalists. Thus 
resurrection produces the verb to resurrect, 
and body-snatching is the resurrectionizing 
profession. ‘In like manner the burglar’s 
occupation has been designated as burglar- 
izing ; when caught he is custodized. The 
news of his capture is promptly idemized 
by the penny-a-liner.” We agree with 
Dr. de Vere that the worst of these forma- 
tions is the class of nouns made by the 
addition of the termination ist. Thus we 
have fruitist, vineyardist, landscapist, obi- 
tuarist and walkist. The last term is to 
be met with daily—‘ A Wisconsin walkist 
has done one hundred miles within twen- 
ty-four hours, and his name is Simmons.” 
— giving this illustration the writer 

«18: 

“It is not to be wondered at that as soon 
as the dvor is once opened to such abomi- 
nations by those who ought to be the guar- 
dians of the purity of the language, a 
whole host of similar terms should rush in 
and try to make a Jodgment, for nothing 
thrives like weeds in language as well as in 
nature. Hence no sooner had men’s ears 
become somewhat accustomed to hear a 
pedestrian called a walkist, than the man 
whose rifle brought down the largest 
amount of game became known as & 
famous shootist; Nilsson was praised in 
numerous journals as one of the test 
singists that had ever come to America, and 
the man of violence who had heretofore 
been denounced as a murderer now ap- 
peared before the charitable jury as a mod- 
est stabbist, or at worst called a formidable 
strikist.” 

Dr. de Vere, we may add, attributes the 
vulgarities of American literature and the 
cant and slang which sbound in the coun- 
try to the pernicious influence of the low- 
toned party newspapers of the day. 
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PENMANSHIP. 
D. T. AMES & CO. 
Execute in the most perfect and artistic style every 
variety of Plain and 


solutions, nials, Memorials, Ad- 

dresses, &c., write or fill Diplomas Family Records, 

Certificates, Rolls of Merit and Membership, Title 

8, Tablets. Cards, &e. 

ersons desiring superior work or instruction sheuld 
eee our specimens. 
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D. T. AMES & CO. 
736 T, vadway, New York. 
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D®J.DELMONICO 
LITTLE'S 

Pe . qamany mt 

Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 


CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, 


INFLUENZA, 
RAISING OF BLOOD, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 

AS 
IN FACT, ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 
CONSUMPTION. _ 


The effects to be looked for by taking the 
Syrup Pectorat are, a soothing and controlling 
influence over 7 cough, promoting sleep, 
allaying the dry tickling sensation in the throat, 
creating a healthy secretion or expectoration, 








increaving the intervals between the paroxysme 
of coughing, invigorating the whole system, 
curing the cough, and bequeathing to terity 
one of its greatest blessings—esound lunge; 
thereby insuring immunity from Consumption. 


SOLD sy DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 
BATES & CO.PROP® 








425° CANAL ST.NEW-YORK 


Dr. WOOD’S 
LIVER 
REGULATOR, 


For the Permanent Cure of the most 
Hepeless Cases of Dyspepsia, 
Jaundice, Chills and Fever, 
Disordered Digestion, Flatulency 
and Acidity with sour Belchings 
of Wiad & Gas frem the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, CONSTIPATION, 
Nervous & General DEBILITY, 

Prepared by Da. Woop, at the Botanic 
Dispensary, 249 Grand St,, New York. 
Bold in all parts of the world, by all Druggiste 
im town or city. 
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The New York Conservatory of Music 


Has removed from Broadway to 
No. § East 14th St., near Fifth Av., 
Next Door to Delmonico’s. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 Court St., near State. 


CLASSES CONSTANTLY FORMING in all branches 
of Music and Modern 

Also PRIVATE LESSONS DAY AND EVENING. 

Students for any branch may begin at any time, the 
terms commencing from date of entrance. 


AGRAMONTE’S 


MUSJCAL INSTITUTE, 


No. 82 Fifth Avenue, 

Corner of 14th st. (Rooms Nos. 12 and 14), New York 
M. HALLAM’S MUSICAL ACADEMY, 
Ne. 12 Unien Square, 4th Avenue. 

Thoreuzh instruction. —, =. — Or- 


chestral Instrumeuts. Vocal 
Terms, $10, $15, $25. 


Caligraphic Artist. 
HENRY 8. DENISON, 


1151 BROADWAY, Between 26th and 27th streets, 
Up Stairs, Room i 

Ornamental Lettering, Engrossing Resolutions, Cer- 
tificates, Bitomne, Famil Records and Bibles, Kn- 
velopes Addressed. Confidential letters written and 
composed (strictly vate). Artists’ Tablets lettered 
andon hand. Wi ng and Visiting Cards engraved 
and printed. 














ACHERS WANTED for lish, French, 
Germ in, Classics, Painting and Masic, to in- 
troduce to Families, Schools and Seminaries, 
throughout the country. Send for Murua. Pian. 


Dr. De Vere is | Address 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL UNION, 
No. 737 Broadway, New York. 


AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE (ESTAB'D 

1849), 62 Bowery, cor. Canal. Bookkeepi 
Arith'c, higher Math'ics, Gram'r, Spelling, 
Latin, n, &c., taught privately day and eve'g ; 
24 writing lessons $2.50. Ladies taught Boos keep- 
ing and lence. 








T THOMPSON'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 20 FOURTH 
aveuue. opposite L te. Boo! 
Writing, Arith Kear | he and German. 
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they are 
complaints arising from a disorde 

neys and organs connected therewith, and are there- 
fore without equal as a curative in all affections pecu- 
liar to females. They are most potent in regulating 
the secretions, changing the constituents of the fluids 
and eestering health an vigor lS fune- 
tionn A cures Dyapepsia, Indigestion, rosia, 
Gout and Sick Headache, besides being a never-failing 
Appetizer. 


fact 





d by the Pr William Millen, and 
put up ina superior style fer family use, and sold at 
the low ice of $1 00 and 50 cents per bottle; for- 
pe | express on C. 0. D. to any accessible place 
= by druggists. Depot, 18 Bicecker street, near 

wery. 








RICHARD C. BEAMISH, Attorney and 
Counselor and Notary Public, Supreme Court 
Chambers, New Court-house. lence, 470 Second 
avenue 


Kendall's Spanish Aunibilator, 


The only remedy that wil! per- 


maneotly banish al! kinds of ver- 
min, Roaches, Water-bugs, Bed- 
bugs, Moths, Ants, Fleas, Flies, 
&e., and GUARANTEED to keep 
them out for ONE YEAR AT 
LEAST, or NO PAY, as th ds of le will 
prove. Contracts taken for cleaning ships, hotels and 





Parker House, 
St. James Hotel, 
American Hotel, 
Revere House, 

t House, 


Coleman House, 

Westnunster hotel, 

Brevoort House, 

Sturtevant House, 

Grand Centra! Hotel, Ciarendon H 
WHOLESALE AGENCY, 409 CANAL STREET. 

E. B. SACKETT & CO, 
Send for cireular, 





SCHOOL BELLS. 


THE MENEELY BELL 
FOUNDERY. 
Established in 1826. 

ELLA, for Churches, Acade. 
mics, Factories. eu... of 
which more have been made at 
hae establis!iment than at all the 
other founderies tn the count 
combined. All bells warran 
An i!lustrated sent free 


Ee GB. MENRELY 
West Troy, N. ¥. 
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THE BEST SEWING MaA- 
UHINE FOR UNIVERSAL 
PURPOSES. 


Sold on Monthiy. Payments, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
INSTRUCTION FREE. 


Parties Purchasi 
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The Weed “Family Favorite” 
SEWING MACHINE 


LOCK STITCH, SHUTTLE, 
STRAIGHT-NEEDLE. 


Sews Lace to Leather. Exe 
cutes ny Hemming, Fell- 


ing, Quilting, Braiding, Bin 
Cording, Hem-Stitching, 
ing, Fringing, Frizzling, Pip 


Tubing, Embroidering, Gather 
ing, Puffing. Gathering and Sew- 
ing at the same time. 


SALESROOMS : 
613 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
459 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, 


mention this Advertisement. 





pa MANIPOLD PAPER.—Two to twenty copies | 
written simultaneously and distinctly. This pa: | 
is a great labor-saving improvement, and invaluable 
to merchants, lawyers, writers for t . ke. Sold 
by NEW YORK NEWS ASSOCIATION, 19 Nassau 
Street, Room 1. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 





Mrs. SHAW’S celebrated MOTH and FRECKLE Lotion, 
best in the world, warranted to remove FRECKLES 
MOTH PATCHES, Sallowness and Tan ; renders the 
skin soft, clear and beautiful. Sold by all Druggists, 
price $1. Prepared only by Mra. Shaw, 341 Sixth ave- 
nue, New York. 
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HE NEW YORK CITY BASE BALL AND SPORT- 
ING EMPORIUM. The undersigned being the | 
+4 Mavufacturers and ers in Base Ball G 

in the United States, dealers and clubs should con- | 
sult us before purchasiag elsewhere, as over two- | 
thirds of all the goods sold are of our make and by | 
some houses are sold at a large advance from Our 
Catalogue prices, aad in some cases sel) inferior goods 
for our make. fo secure ourselves and customers 
we hereby offer a Challenge of One Theusand Dollars 
to any manufacturer of Base Ball and Sporting Goods 
in the United States who will prove that they manu 
facture as large an assortment, Sell Cheaper, Make 
Better Goods, or Give Better Satisfaction to Cus- 
tomers. We have new styles of Uniforms, Spikes 
Bats and Balle, for this season. Our new Illustrated 
and Colored Catalogue of Base Ball, Cricket, Archery, 
Fish Tackle, Yachting and Rowing. Boxing Gloves, 
Masks, Foils, Gymnasium, Steam Engines and figures 
to attach, and Sporting Goods in General, seut free on 
application. Special Discount to Schools and Colleges. 
PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau Street, New York. 





Clothes Washer. 


Tus Macnixe combines cheapness, durability, sim 
plicity end great effectiveness, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or no sale. 
A UIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
Agents wanted everywhere for the Brietel Washer 
and the “ perfected" Self-Adjustin, 


EUREKA CLOTHES WRINGER. 


Price of Tub and Washer, 67; Wringer, $7 50, 
Address 


Bristol Washing Machine Co., 


52 Park place, New Tork. 


CHAS, LA COUR & CO’S 


Popular Hair Store, 
No. 423 Sixth Avenue, 


Bet. 25th and 26th Sts... New York. 





We guarantee first quality of Hair, and sell 
than eleewhcre in the city. 


Ladies’ Hairdressing done in al) the latest styles 


TRL NK, 
AIAN 
IRKVESTININSUNY, 


The Highest Cash Price Paid 


eaper 


Paper Makers’ Stock, 
OLD BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, PAM- 
PHLETS, MAGAZINES, ETC. 


J. TUCKER, 
24 ANN STREET, N ¥. 


Dress Tri ings 
rimming 
IN ALL STYLES MADE TO ORDER. 
The most complicated Styles, all Colors and Shades, 
perfectly matched. 
FRINGES WOVEN INTO GARMENTS. 
SHAWLS AND PARASOLS, 
Orders filled promptly, at reasonable prices, at the 
PACTORY OF 


M. OPPER, 





8Ul BROADWAY, BETWEEN lira azo :3ta STREETS. 


NY ies FALIHEE, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 





Locksmith and Bellhanger, 
AND MANUFACTURER OF 
BRONZED AND PLATED GOoDs, 
FOR BUILDERS. 


Bole Patentee of the NEW HINGE BUTT, which @ 
we no Screws to be seen. 


No, 162 EAST FIFTY-THIRD STXEET, 
(One door west of Third Avenue.) 

HE TORE GPE, 
ESTABROOKE, 


NON-REVERSED 


PERROTYPES 


31 UNION SQUARE, 
N,. W. corner Sixteenth Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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SEWING MACHINES, 


“BLEES” | 





Noiseless 
Y9313¢-4904 


FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE 


Challenges the world in perfection of work, strength 


aod beauty of stitch, durability of construction ea 
rapidity of motion. 

Call and examine, and for agencies and cireular 
apply at principal office 


BLEBS SKWING-MACHINE ©O,, 
No. 623 Breadway, New Terk. 


“VICTOR” 


setting needle. 
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The only Lock-stitch Machine that hae 


The Sewing-machine 
PAR EXCELLENCE, 


UNRIVALED FOR RITHER FAMILY O8 MANUPFA 
TURING PURPOSER, 


OFFICE, 862 BROADWAY, above Seventeenth Ot 
Agents wanted. 
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MANHATTAN 


Improved Silent Family Sewing Machine. 





Bost knowoa fora! craies of Family Work and Em 
broidering. 645 Broadwsy. New ¥ ork. 
Ot Kaltes street, Broeklys. 


E. J. ANNIN, 
Manufacturer of Flags and Banners, 


140 FULTON STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
(Bata bliahed 1847.) NEW YORK 


Silk, Bunting aod Musiin Flags. staffs, Kagles, Spoam, 
Balls, Poles, oe, ete., always on baud 
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Y Litsle of Everything. 


“Should auld acquaintance be forgot ?” 
Not if they have any money. 


Loving wife at the seashore : ‘‘ The hor- 
rid surf makes me keep my mouth shut.’ 
Brutal husband: ‘“ Take some of it home 
with you, then !” 


Mr. James Kelly, a wealthy Pennsyl- 
vanian, has invested $250,000 in the found- 
ing of a school in which poor boys may 
be educated and taught various trades. 


‘* If your lips would save from slips, 
Five things observe with care, 
of — you speak—to whom you 








And hew-end when—and where. ° 


Over 300 students are now in attendance 
at the Industrial University at Cham- 
paign. Among them is a young man from 
Athens, Greece, one from Armenia, and it 
is reported that two or three Japs have 
arrived, 


A countryman who was indicted’ for 
stealing a goose brought a neighbor to 
swear that he remembered that very goose 
in his possession ever since he was a gos- 
ling. An Irishman who was a prisoner for 
stealing a gun, on hearing this defense, pre- 
vailed on a fellow countryman of his to 
swear that he remembered the gun in his 
possession ever since it was a pistol. 

Sir Boyle Roche was a living walking 
bull, and his speech was one continued 
blunder. In consequence a large number 
of bulls have been attributed to him. In 
aspeech in the Irish House of Commons 
he remarked, “Single misfortunes never 
come alone, and the greatest of all pos 

sible misfortunes is usually followed by a 
greater. 





ENI.RE CONFIRMED SUCCESS 


Guyot’s Geographics, 
COMMON SCHOOL COURSE, 


Guyot’s Klementary bon Price, 75e. 
Giuyot’s Intermediate Geograp Price, $1.60 


FOR HIGHER GRADES, 


Gayot’s Common School Geography. $2.25 
Guyot’s Physical Geography. This long SS. 
for book aill be iwsued toring the eugeens hing Fall, 
Among the more receet important adoptions of this 
scries, aftr continued searching trial, may be named 
those of the 
State of Vermont, 
City of Pittsburg, Pa, 
City of Brooklyn, +~" v. 
City of Cincinnati, 0 
City of Allegheny, Pa. 
State of Semqetes. 
Jersey City, 
State of Virginia. 
Newton, Mass. 


COOLEY’S 
ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PAILOSUPHY 


USED ALMUS? EXCLUSIVELY IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY, 


Felter’s Arithmetic. 

Cooley’s Natural Science Series, 
Sheldon’s Object Lesson Series, 
Tenney’s Natural Mistory Series. 
Guyot’s Wali Maps. 

Descriptive Catalogues and Special Cireulars in 
regard to all of our Schoo! Text- ks, Teachers’ Ref- 
erence Library Books and Selected Miscellaneous 
List, suited to the need of Teachers, may always be 
had'on application. 

Correspondence of teachers and 
tation is exceedingly welcome to us 
most cordially invited. 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 
654 BROADWAY, 
New York City, 


JUST COMPLETED. 
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CUTTER’S NEW 


ANALYTICAL PHYSIOLOGIES, 


COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES. 
BY CALVIN CUTTER, M. D, 


FIRST BOOK OF ANALYTIC ANATOMY, PHYSTOL- 
OGY AND HYGIENE, Hnman and Comparative. With 
164 Ulustrations. mo, Half Roan. 90 cents, 

SECOND BOOK OF ANALYTIC ANATOMY, PHYSIOL- 
OGY AND HYGIENE, Human and Comparative. With 
196 Mlustrations. I2mo. Half Roan. $1, 

NEW ANALYTIC ANATOMY, papunaeeyr AND HY.- 

GIENK, Human and Comparative. With 194 Dlus- 
teution. 12m. Half Roan. 60, 

With Questions, 60 pages additional, 1.70, 

*,* Accompanied by a Series of New Anatomical 

Charts, . 


MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


BY PROF, WM. CHAUVENRT, 


4 veRaTee ON ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, with 
ndices contaluing a Copious Collection of Exer- 

Spee for the Student, and an Introduction to Modern 
Geometry. Crown 8vo, Extra cloth 
“It is the only geometrical text- book t which is based 

on true principles.”—Pror. ©. H. Jups 

A TREATISE ON THE METHOD OF LEasT SQUARES, 
#vo. Cloth, $1.75, 

PLANE AND SPHERICAL eS New and 
Revised Edition. 8vo. cu loth. $1. 


SYPHER'S SCHOOL HISTORIES 


HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA, By J, R. SYPHER, 
Diustrated. Imo. Cloth. $1.50, 

HISTORY OF NEW JERSEY. By J.R SYPHER and 
& A, APGAR. Illustrated. Wmo, Cloth. 1,25, 


CF" Books for examination and tae at 
apests al pares, © i 


“ite & LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


_Publishers, 715 and 717 Market st., Philadelphia, 


MRS. JOYCE, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


DOMESTIC AND FRENCH COUTIL CO) RSETS, 
tHOULDER BRACES, BANDAGES, SUPPORTERS 
AND CHEST EXP ANDERS, 

No. 1286 BROADWAY, bet. Sod and h ste, and 
233 KIXTH AV., between 15th and 16th oe, I ‘New York. 
Silk, Coutil, Linen and Cor wag hay wey o order 
at short notice, All cars pase the dou: 


SERIES 











HARPER AND BROTHERS’ 
MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 


FOR USE IN 


SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 


HARPER & BROTHERS would ask the attention of 


AMUSEMENTS. 


WOOD'S MUSEUM. 
THE GREAT FAMILY RESORT. 
CURIOSITIES FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 





on _ Exhibition ys 8A M 
le rmuda Giant, 
LANG, 
8 feet 1% inches high, and still growt 
Also, the See Scotch Albino iw 
B ROY MACGREGOR, JR., 
with hair as white as snow, ant silken texture, while 


the e on 8 are pe of o Coeeate ee 
Two rare — IN LECTURE-ROOM 
Y AT 2 AND 8 P. M 
A chaste onli’ od tionable entertainment given. 
Admission, 30 cents: Children, 25 ce: 
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teachers and all others d with ed ional 
affairs to the following list of STANDARD MATHE- 
MATICAL WORKS publisbed by them, copies of which 
will be forwarded for examination, with a view to intro- 
duction, on receipt of half price : 

apy ELEMENTS OF PLANE GEOMETRY, “i 


ndix on Mensuration for Beginners. 
Thoniee Hunter, A. M., President of the Normal cal 





1 lege tor Young — New York, 12mo, Flexible 
Cloth, 132 pages, $1.00, 
This volume is i ded only for fo’ 
those who are ring for college, =) & interme- 
diate and high Wn posts, ae ‘y. The Geometry of 
Planes and 
annem yp SE- 


FIRST LESSONS es epueees IN THEIR NATURAL 
Order ible O ct Ran Second, Concrete 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC FOR THE SLATE, IN 
which Methods and Rules are based upen Principles 
established by Induction, By John H. French, LL.D. 
Handsomely [ilustrated, l6mo, 50 cents.* 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC, IN WHICH COMBINA- 
tions of Numbers, Solutions of Problemsand Princi- 

les of Arithmetical Analysis are bas m the 
we of Mental Development. By Johu H. French, 

LL. Handsomely Iustrated. 16mo, 50 cents. 
ba HOOL ARITHMETIC FOR THE SLATE. 

ped John H. French, LL.D, Handsomely Dlustrated: 

10, 

This book furnishes a complete course of study in 
the subject of Written or Slate Arithmetec for Com- 
mon Schools, and other schools using but one text, 
book. Neither time nor expense has been spared in 
its preparation; and in all the essential points of a 
good text-book it is confidently believed to be far su- 
perior to any similar work yet published, 





* The “Elementary Arithmetic for the Slate” and 
the “‘Common-School A:ithmetic” are published both 
with and wjthout Answers to the problems. In or. 
dering, please state which is wanted. 





LOOMI»s MATHEMATICAL 
RIkS, 

ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC, Deaianed, a Chii- 

ren. l6mo, 166 pages, half sheep, 40 cent 

This little volume is designed to introduce young 
children to a knowledge of Arithmetic, It assumes no 
previous knowledge of the subject. 

LOOMIS’ TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC, Theoretical 
and Practical. With an Appendix on the Metric 
System. Eighteenth Editlon. Rmo, 32 pages, 
sheep extra, $1.25, 

LOOMIS’ ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. Designed for 
the Use of Beginners, yor @ third Edition, I2mo, 
281 pages, sheep extra, $ 
This volume is intended jor the use of students who 

have just completed the study of Arithmetic. 

LOOMIS’ TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. New and Re 
vised Edition, 12mo, 384 pages, sheep, $1.50; 8ve 
384 pages, sheep, $2. 

This book aims to exhibit in logical order all those 
principles of Algebra which are most important as a 
preparation for the subsequent branches of a college 
course of Mathematics. 

LOOMIS’ ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, CONIC SEC- 
TIONS AND PLANE TRIGONOME TRY. New and 
rey ised Edition, 12mo, pages, sheep extra, 
$ 1.50, 

The volume commences with a brief sketch of the 
history of Elementary Geometry; the definitions 
throughout have beeu somewhat amplitied, and 
several notes have been added which it is hoped may 
be found useful and suggestive. 











LOOMIS’ TRIGONOMETRY ‘D TABLES, Thirty- 
. be Edition, 8vo, 350 8, sheepextra, $2.00, 
The Trigonometry and Tavles, bound separately, 


$1.50 each, 

If desired, the first 52 panes of the Trigonometry 
(embracing the whole of Plane Tri; onometry ) 
may be bound with the Geometry and ( ‘onic Sec- 
tious, Price, $1.50, 

This work contains an exposition of the nature and 
properties of logarithms; the principles of plane trig- 
onometry; the mensuration of surfaces and solids; 
the principles of land surveying, with a full deserip- 
tion of the instruments employed; the elements of 
navigation and of spherical trigonometry. 

LOOMIS’ ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GROMETRY 
And of the Differential and Integral Caleulus. Thir’ 
ty-tirst Edition, 8vo, 286 pages, sheep extra, $2.00, 
All the principles are illustrated by an extensive 

collection of ples, and a classified collection of a 

hundred and fifty problems wili be found at the close 

of the volume, 


DOCHAKTY’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


DOCHARTY'S ARITHMETIC. A Practice! and Com- 
mercial Arithmetic: containing Definitions of Terms 
and Rules of Operations, with numerous Examples. 
The whole forming a complete Tre atise ! the Use 

of Schools d eekman 

Pocharty, LL, D., Professor of Mathematics in the 

College of = cai ty of New York. i2mo, sheep 

extra, 

This is one of the few works designed for element- 
ary instruction in which the subject is presented in a 
truly scientific form, and the consecutive parts devel- 
oped in a manner entirely suited to the recitation 
room, 


DOCHARTY’'S INSTITUTES OF ALGEBRA, The In- 
stitutes of Algebra, Designed for the Use of 

ools, Academies and — By Gerardus 
i Docharty, LL.D. 2mo, sheep extra, 








This is a very comprehensive treatise on the beau- 
tiful sceace to which it is devoted, 

DOCHARTY'S GEOMETRY, Elements of Plane and 
solid Gonmmatey. together with the Elements of 
Plane ond § cal Trigonometry, and an Article 
on Inverse arummcteited Functions. By Gerar- 
of Beekman Docharty, LL.D. l2mo, Sheep extra, 
$1.75, 

A condensed and admirable work, ng in a 
few pages what is ordinarily spread over octayo 
quires. A careful examination of this work by teach- 
ers must lead to its general adoption in schools, 
DOCHARTY'S ABALTTIOOL, Rw AND CAL- 

CULUS, Blements of Anal try and of 

the Differential and hatogral Galenten y Gerar- 

~ *kmanu Docharty, LL.D. 12mo, sheep extra, 

A valuable work, and one calculated to promote 
the study of those useful but difficult sciences, 

For full list of our Ed ional Publicati and 
recommendations of same send for our Illustrated 
Text Book Catalogue, which will be furnished free 
on application to 

BARPER & BROTHERS, 








HARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Tue Freepmay'’s Savines AND Trust ComPayy, 


ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 
A NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 
No. 185 Bueecker Street, New Youre. 
poermenn.— SIX PER CENT. 

Deposi| wd a ee due. 
Actounte ate and co; 
a on oe check, if desired, to depositors re- 
siding out of the eity. 

A specialty made of issuing Compound Interest Cer- 
tificates payable ON DEMAND. 

“ann a advantages afforded to those having in 
nt fi be follow! pee th 

e follow 2rsons are am e 

— TRUSTEE: ‘ts 
Washington. D. ©. 

Gen. B. W. Brice .....- Late Chef Pay master U. 8. A, 
RK, B. Farnc cond Auditor U. §, Treasury 
Moses Ketty..... Cashier National Metropolitan Bank. 
Wa. RICHARDSOY... ee y United States Treasury. 

R, Torrie. ss't Treas. of the United States. 


= York City. 
.+-The Evening Post 









Wits C, Bryant 
R. R. Graves 





-R. R. Graves & Co. 
Rev. H. H. Garnet, D. D., Pastor Shiloh Pres, Church. 
WALTER T. HATOH......-000eseeeeee W. T. Hatch & Son. 
Samcev Houmes - Scovill Manufacturing Company. 
Sern B. Hont h B. Hunt & Co. 







Epe@ar Kretow 
PF. A. ga 
E. P. 8 
Rev. Gro. Wuiree 


yn at Law. 

fe A Yo. 
...59 Reade street. 
jionary Association. 





Boston. 
How, Witttam CLAPLIN.....+ Ex-Gov. of Massachusetts. 
Bank Hovuns—Daily from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M.. , ot on 
Monday and a ry nights, from 5 to 8 P. 
D FOR CIRCULAR. 


J. W. ALVORD, Pees. SAM L, a Manager. 
oun J. Zoe, Cashie 


- GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 





Office, No. 251 Broadway 


ORCANIZED 1859. 


Assets, <= = = «© $2,500,000 


Losses and Endowments 
Paid, - - - $1,400,000 


Annual Dividends, 


TONTINE SAVINGS PLAN, 


Cash Premiums. 


ANDREW W. GILL.. 
EVERETT CLAPP... 
LUCIUS McADAM.... 
HENRY C, CLENCH... 


- President 

oocee Vice President 
-»++-Secretary and Actuary 
eeeeee ... Assistant Secretary 












DR. B. F. ATWGOD'S 


GILEAD BALM FOR THE HAIR, 


THE EXCELSIOR — By AND DRESSING OF 


It arrests the falling he of the Hair immediately. 
It cures Headache, Neuralzic Pains and Wakefuiness, 
As a Toilet Dres-ing it is unequaled. 

The following certificate is from H. Endemann, Ph. 
D., ae Chemist to the Board of Health: 

B, F. Atwood, M. D.—Sir: have analyzed your 
“Gilead Balm” ‘and found it to be a stric tly vegetable 
preparation and free — any poisonous or injurious 
substance, epost fully c— 

deal. NDEMANN, Ph. D, 

Price, $1. 


Sold by all Pom = 8. 

TRUNK DEPOT, 

On the Northeast Corner Forty-Second 
Street and Sixth Avenue, 

UNDER THE CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK, 
where ladies and gentlemen can supply themselves 
with TRUNKS, TRAVELING, SCHOOL AND SHOPPING 
BAGS, and every article needed for traveling conve- 


nience, at manufacturers’ prices, Every article war- 
ranted as represented. 


REPAIRING SPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. 


JOHN KAVANAGH, Proprietor. 
J.T. BARNARD & SONS, 


COAL & WOOD. 


Cor. Gouverneur Slip and Front St. 








AND 
294 FRONT STREET. 


“KISSING IN THE DARK.” 


DID YOU EVER! 


Well, if you want the prettiest piece of music and 
words that just tell how it is, send 30 cents for song 
and chorus, full music size, ‘ Kissing in the Dark,” to 


D. L, STAPLES & CO., 








FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YOR . 


PIANOS 


CABINET ORGANS 


PIANO WAREROOMS, 


rent applied to ‘purchase, 


A large stock, including Pianos of the best makers, for sale ¢i 
Repairing 


eng og? 4 
M. M 


PIANOS! 


AND MELODEONS 
AT MERRELL’S, (Late Cummings.) 


NO. 8 UNION SQUARE. 

Sor cash, or to rent. Money paid for 
and examine bef: 
es 





SCHOOL FURNITURE. 





OUR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


gcmeee L MATERIAL, 


APPARATUS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 


, 

GLOBES, MAPS, 
GYMNASTIC 
APPARATUS. OBJECT 
T ING 
APPARATUS, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
of all modern styles, and many other 
“ ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL.” 


Mailed for 10 cts. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 
PUBLISHERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


14 Bond St., New York. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 











Tevsrers, TEACHERS, ScHoot ComxrTTEes and those 
desiring to purchase furniture. will find it to their 
advantage to examine our stock before purchasing. 
Twenty-five years experience has given us the ad- 
vantage over the many new houses in this line that 





are springing up throughout the country. And we 
are enabled, by the aid of machinery and the use of 
several valuable patents which we control, to offer all 
the modern improvements at prices that defy com- 
petition. 
For particulars and catalogue, address 
ROBERT PATON, 
26 GROVE page 


ORK. 
Also manufacturer 0 
CHURCH SUNDAY 8C {00t, ABD LECTURE ROOM 
SE 


N. B.—Bleecker street and Eighth avenue cars pas- 
within one block of the door. 


The Illustrated Guide 


BEST SCHOOL 
DESKs, 


APPARATUS, 


Philosophical 
Chemical, &c. 
Union Settees, 


with perfect ¢ any seat and back for Lecture Rooms, 
&e. Muiled free 


American School Apparatus Co, 
58 MURRAY STREET, New York. 








De: ath to all Insects 


ON PLANTS, VINES AND TREES, 





Without injury to vegetable life, by using Buchan’s 


CARBOLIC PLANT PROTECTOR 


BUCHAN’S DISINFECTING SOAP WILL KiLL 
ROACHES, VEKMIN, and all Insects which harbor in 
the house or stable, and rid dogs of Fleas. 

Buchen’s soa Laud: andry, Toilet and Bath— 
doreed and used by Chemists, Physicians and families 8 
asthe best-known Preventives and Disinfectants, 

Prices low. Send for circular to 


KIDDER, WETHERELL & CO., 
No. 57 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


Senew Stationery ‘Masear, 


No, 152 SIXTH AVENUE. Established 1843, 
Depot for Fancy and Initial Stationery. Visiting 
Cards engraved in the most fashionable style, Book 
Biuding neatly execute 
A fine assortment of Gold Pens and Holders. 
Monograms engrave od in the most artistic manner. 
Something ne 
chiefs, napkins, ete., stamped with crest. coat of arms, 
monogram or initial. Boxes of initial note from 20e. up. 





 ZOECON 
Or Life to = om 


positively grows hair 3m bald hentins stops falling 

of the hair; has no poisouous or caustic incredients, 
and is an actual specific remedy, ey ‘ailing unless 

the hair glands have been destroyed b: 

tial baldness always ew Thorough oon Bo 

solicited, and reference made to ) namerous patients 

whe have beea 





Ofilee hours from 11 a. ™. 4 Sp. ™., except Fridays 
when the hours are | to 8 P. 

a at 800 Seendway, « corner of Seventeenth 
street. 


MRS, E. M. DE PUY, 
1860 TO 1872. 
R. A. OLMSTEAD, 


Manufacturer of and dealer in all grades of 


Hoop Skirts, Corsets, &c., 
781 Broadway, near Tenth street, N. Y. 
Opposite a. T. Stewart & Co.'s. Entrance at side door 

for all the ti 
Originator of the celebrated ‘‘ PANIER MUSLIN 
FRONT HOOP SKIRTS.” and the only manufacturer 
of a practical skirt of this kind. 


HOS, C. McRAE & CO. 
(For thirty-one years at 382 Canal street.) 
LADIES’ DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
FRINGE, on Merry BUTTONS, 


M faine Tene Be pt eel ie Si &e 
” 907 BRO. ADWAY Nit NEW ew TORR, se 














ALLEN, MICHIGAN 


wh AWK Ey PAT 

rites Ten Hours. older fits -— pen. By Ma 
Nickel, $1. ae: Rubber, $1.50, $3.00 

hm quality — Pens, Rubber per 

50c each. Send stamp for Circular. 

me F. HAWKES, 66 Nassau St., N.Y. 


A GREAT OFFER | ! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadw: Y., will dis. 
of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, TuELODEONS, one 
Oroaxs of six first-class makers, including Wate 

at extremely low prices for cash, or take from ry 
to $15 mont! a — paid ; ‘the’ same to let, and reut 
applied if Ne ee Testes PLANO’, mode ra 
po nag oy tor ro 

kind of PARLOR ORGAN, the most beautiful s sty nee ond 
me gone ay ever made. crest Music, Music Books 
and Musi mailed. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR €CHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


INCLUDING 


AIR PUMPS, ELECTRICAL MACHINES OF Al). 
KINDS, INDUCTION COILS, GRISSLER’S TUBEs, 
SPECTRUM TUBES, SPECTROSCOPES, 
ACOUSTIC APPARATUS, 

&e., ke., ke. 








A very large stock constantly on hand. 


Prices and Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail to 
any address on receipt of ten cents. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
635 Broadway, N. ¥ 
924 Chestnut St., Phila. 

WM. ARNOLD & CO., 
(Successors to W. T. Bawden) 
fRENCH AND SPANISH SHOES, 

781 Broadway, 
—_— A. T. STEWART'S, 





NEW YORK. 


CARPETS 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, ETC, 
WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN. 
J. W. SMITH, 


408 EIGHTH AVE., BET. 30TH AND 31ST STs, 


CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, BEDDING, Etc. 


At the Lowest Cash Prices. 





WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN, 


DEALY & CUNNINGHAIS, 


384 and 386 Third mati near 28th St, 


WILLARD & ROGERS, 
384 Hudson Street, 


Corner of Houston, N, Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LIVE GEESE FEATHERS, 
PURE CveLe> oa 
MATTRESSES. 
MOSS, HUSKS, sealer AND GRASS MAT- 
TRESSES, 
BLANKETS, COMFORTERS, SHEETS, PILLOW 
CASES, ke. 
BEDSTEADS, COTS, &c. 
Old Feathers dressed and Mattresses made over. 
‘DR. WEBBER, 
SURGEON CHIROPODIST, 
765 BROADWAY. 


Cures es fe use of Acids, Caustics. or any in- 
jarious —- ions. Corns, Bunions, In-growing 
Nails, In os Nolte, and all afflictions of the feet, 
without the slightest pain. 


CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, 


BEDS, BEDDING, &c. 
Payments Taken by the Week 
or Month, 

TERMS BASY. 


KELLY & C0., 


Corner of 25th St. and 6th A Av. 








SERVANTS 


AND 


SEWING MACHINES. 


All SINGER and WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES sold on low monthly payments, withes! 
extra charge, and instructions given at home or 
the office. 

Also, Families supplied with faithful domestic SER- 
VANTS, as usual, 

ISAIAH WATTS, 
240 Grand street. Second door East ef Bowers 


DRESSMAKING AND PATTERS 


ROOMS. 
MISS Z-,! 8. ,, STARLING, 
Avenue, 
pKa. Sa aod 2th streets, 
Late of Le Bon Ton office. 





TA/LOR’S SYSTEM TAUGHT 


NT FOUNTAIN PEE. 





\] 





